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''TH/5 IS TITO" 

“And what arc you going to do when you get to 
France?” There was a Itk of suspicion in the Fascist 
frontier guard’s voice. 

“I’m going to see the Exhibition,” Ivan replied. 

“But you haven’t even enough money to stay two 
days in Parisl” 

“Surely that’s my own business. As a matter of fact 
I’ve got a sister living there. If I don’t have to pay for 
rent or food I shan’t need much money, shall I?” 

* The frontier guard was not convinced. “Give his 
luggage a thorough search,” he ordered, and Ivan, 
dragging bU old battered suitcase alongside him, was 
mardicd off by’ two carabinieri. 

I came through the frontier inspection without 
difficulty. Instructions had been given that the utmost 
courtesy be shown to journalists, and the frontier control 
. officer, 'peeing ray spedal visa, saluted and flashed a 
smile at me as he said. 

“I hope you liked our country.” 

“I have had no opportunity of seeing it. I travelled 
straight through.” 

“So I see.” He smiled again. ‘You should stay a 
while on your way back to the Balkans.” 

I assured him that nothing would give me greater 
pleasure and put my passport in my pocket. ’When I 
reached the platform 1 decided to wait for Ivan. A few 
minutes later the control officer sauntered up to me. ’ ' 

' ‘That’s your train over there,” he pointed. Tt 
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leaves in ten minutes’ time so you had better take your 
scat. Incidentally, with your first-class ticket you should 
have travdled by the express. It goes straight through 
and you would not have needed to wait here at ^e 
frontier.” 

“ I travelled with friends,” I said shortly, resentful at 
this interference, camouflaged as helpfulness, into my 
private affairs. 

"Not the suspicious Yugoslav who is being searched, 
I imagine?" The Fascist’s tone was apologetic, as if 
to excuse himself for making such a preposterous sug- 
gestion. 

“Precisely," I replied. “And there is not, as far as 
I can see, anything suspicious .about him. 

“My dear sir"— the man spoke perfect Serbo-Croat— 
“the trouble with you |oum^‘st$ is that you think that 
anyone like that — anyone belonging to the socalleS 
underground— will provide you with good copy. 
Possibly"— he shrugged his shouldcn— "but one cannot 
be too careful." 

I was thoroughly annoyed by his attitude by now 
and asked abrupdy: 

“When is he coming out?” 

“That depends on what wc find in his luggage. And 
I somehow think wc may find quite a lot of subversive 
literature. Leaflets on Spain, on democracy, the 
Popular Front and all the rest of it. I know my job and 
I know very well that there arc hundreds — thousands — 
of men like this trying to get to Spain and all of them 
say they arc going to the Paris exhibition. We have to 
be on our gtiard.” 

“But the man has a bona fide Italian transit visa. 
You can’t detain him, can you?” 

“As if I cared about his visa! It may be a fake for 
all I know. He’s travelling from Zagreb to Paris and 
8 
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all he has is twcnt>'-fivc francs in French currency.” 
He broke off suddenly. “But you should hurry. Your 
tr^ ...” 

“Don’t worry about my train, 1 can always take 
the next one. I think I’ll wait for the Yugoslav.” 

The Fascist’s face clouded over. 

“TTiat is for me to decide. I can put you on this 
train if I want to.” He hesitated. “All right then, have 
it your own way. I can just imagine the lund tales you 
would spread about our Fascist militia once you got 
• to France. Yugoslav kidnapped at Italian Frontier — 
that’s the sort of headline you might think up, isn’t 
it?” 

Angrily he turned and left me. 

• • • • • 

I had met Ivan in Milan. 1 had to wail half an hour 
there for a train and while I was examining the beauties 
of the new railway station of which the Italian Press 
had boasted so much, a weary, shabby man came up 
to me and enquired in execrable French which svas 
the platform for Marseilles. 

Directly I saw him I realised that he came from the 
Balkans. He might have been a Greek waiter, a minor 
railway official in Bulgaria or a small shopkeeper in 
Yugoslavia. Beneath his browji overcoat — obviously 
inherited from his father— he wore a blue smt that 
gleamed with old age, and a glaring lie, perhaps the 
first he had ever worn and bought specially in honour 
of his journey. The suitcase he held in his hand was 
older even than his coat; no longer equal to the effort 
of shutting and opening, it was bound together with 
rope. 

Ivan was a Yugoslav, a Slovene, to be more exact. 
Directly he began to speak to me in his own language, 
tcllmg me that his name was Ivan Omersa and that 
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he lived in Zagreb, I realised there was something 
unusual about Mm. For some reason or other it did 
not soimd in the least convincing when he said that 
he was going to the International ExMbition in Paris. 
And when I bought a paper, before I had even had 
time to look through the headlines, he asked eagerly: 

“How are things in Spain.?” 

“Not too good,” I replied and then smiled at the 
thought that there had been no need to specify the 
side to which tMs “not too good” applied. Ivan pro- 
ceeded to curse the “cncniv” with truly Balkan 
vehemence and again it was automatically assumed 
that this “enemy” was Franco. 

We then made our way to the third-class waiting- 
room where we had a long conversation. Ivan was a 
printer, a hand-compositor. He had a sister in Paris 
married to a French workman— this much was true. 

"They met in Russia five years ago,” he explained. 
“I wanted to go too, but I wasn’t able to. I hope PH 
go later.” 

I took such a fancy to Ivan that I decided then and 
there to travel with him in this third-class carriage 
which was, fortunately, quite empty. He was impressed 
and incredulous when he found that I had a first-class 
ticket but was relieved to hear that my paper, and not 
I, had paid for it. 

When we drew up in Ventimiglia Ivan appealed to 
me: “If these damned Fasebts try and make trouble 
you will help me, won't you?” 

I prombed 1 would do all I could but he must have 
known as well as I did that it would not have amounted 
to much. Luckily Ivan had nothing more terrible than 
a thorough search to contend with. As wc crossed the 
frontier into France hb spirits rose and he became even 
more talkative. 
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ihc Exhibition. I'm off toTTl ^7 
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“Immediately after lunch I shall be having a nice 
siesta,” I protested. 

I But Ivan was so insistent that finally I agreed' to 
meet him at the cafe in the rue de la Sorbonne. 

I made my way there after lunch and sure enough 
I found Ivan sitting with another man at a corner 
table. The stranger was middle-aged and clean shaven. 
His face, under a thick mop of tousled, light-brown 
hair, was lean and bony. As he removed his cigarette 
from his mouth to greet me I noticed that Ws fingers 
were stained deep orange from nicotine. 

“This is my friend,” Ivan said, and I could detect 
a note of awe in his voice. 

“Zdravo,” said Ivan’s companion. 

“This . . . Ivan added, “this is Tito.” 
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the interests of the people. As impossible, and in the 
same way, as if he were to act against his own interests. 
He is an ordinary man and dicre is nothing extraordi- 
nary about him, any more than there is anything 
extraordinary about the ordinary peasants and the 
ordinary workers whom he leads. He feels himself to 
be, not above, but part of them. He is simply one of 
them. 

His enemies accuse him of being a “terrorist”. He 
imposes his will by dint of blood and thunder, they say. 
He tolerates no opposition and docs not hesitate to 
annihilate those whose only crime is that they do not 
agree with him. But even if this were true, it still does 
not explain why the great majority of Yugoslavs out- 
side the range of Tito’s power— Yugoslavs in Great 
Britain, in the United States, in Austria and in South 
Africa — have rallied enthusiastically to his support. 
Nor does it explain the fact that hundreds of officers and 
men of the Yugoslav army in the Middle East, whose 
theoretical chi^ is Mihailovich, deadly enemy of 
Tito and of all that Tito stands for, have defied their 
superiors and expressed their desire to join Tito’s 
forces. Yet the explanation is a simple one. Tito is their 
man because he says exactly what they want to say 
and would say, had they a chance of doing so. Tito is 
their man because he docs exactly what they want to 
do and would do, if they bad Tito’s opportunities. 
There can be no question of his imposing his will on 
them for his will is their will. 

• • • • • 

It was during those weeks in Paris that I first began 
to understand the secret that lies behind such leader- 
ship as Tito’s and that of men like him. There was Ivan 
who crossed the border never to return for he was 
killed by a hand grenade almost immediately after his 
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arrival in Spain. There were hundreds of other Ivans 
waiting impatiently in Paris for the moment when they 
too would be sent across to fight and perhaps to die. It 
was the most interesting thing in the world to watch 
how the International Brigade was formed and how 
its members were smuggled through France. 

The history of the International Brigade has yet to 
be written but when that is done it will provide one 
of the most glorious chapters in the history of mankind. 
Many may think that 1 exaggerate. Courage and 
valour, they may say, arc not the perquisite of any 
one century or any one war. Each land, each age, each 
cause, even, has had its own quota of heroism. 

That is certainly true, but in one way at least the 


International Brigade was imique. Its exploits soared 
above the limitadon of national bouridarics. The 
valour it displayed is the pride, not of one nation, but 
of the free men of almost all nations. Germans and 
Englishmen, Frenchrnen and Americans, Italians and 
Slovenes, Greeks and Bulgarians, Poles and Crcchs 
fought side by side, linked together by their convictions 
and not by national loyalty or national obligations. 
They fought together and died together for the sake 
of an idea. You may agree or disagree with that idea, 
but the world until then had not witnessed anythin? 
similar. .. ® 

'This aspect of the International Brigade in Spain 
must be borne constantly in mind if we arc to under 
stand the “mystery" of Tito and of the men like Tito' 
It is not a mere coinddcncc that many of llto’s cow 
manders arc veterans of the Spanish civil war. N *" 
it a coincidence that the same genius for ^ 

which made it possible for Tito to form 
national Brigade should nmv be tacklin? 

■ and cficctivcly, the internal problems of Yu ^ 
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Tito, in France, had to deal with the nationals of 
every country in Eastern Europe. A Croat himself, he 
treated Serbs and Croats in exactly the same way. A 
Yugoslav himself, he treated Greeks and Albanians as 
he treated his own countrymen. One of his chief 
assistants was a Frenchman. Another was American. 
He used Greeks ships to transport his Balkan volun- 
teers across the Mediterranean to France and the 
head of the organisation whose task it' was to wait in 
Marseilles for tire arrival of these ships was an Italian. 
Small wonder that to-day Tito works equally well 
with Serbs, Croats, Moslems, Jews and Macedonians. 
Small wonder that he has found a solution for the 
national problems of Yugoslavia. For him neither 
jradonal prejudices nor racial discrimination exists. 
Spain had illustrated for him the belief that, if welded 
together by a moral purpose of suflicrent strength, men 
can be brothers. 

• « • • • 

Tito’s organisation in France was known as the 
“railway system”. Not that he bad any connection 
with the French railways; on the contrary, one of the 
many dliHculties with which he had to contend was 
that of finding enough money to pay the railway fares 
of his many thousands of volunteers. Still, that was 
one of the minor difficulties — the chief problem was 
how to get these people into France. 

It was no easy thing to bring thousands of men to 
France and from there to send them on to Spain. Apart 
from all financial considerations, tlic task was further 
complicated by the fact that it had to be accomplished 
in secret. The whole organisation of the “railway 
system” had to be conducted underground. The 
passport of every traveller in Europe was stamped 
“not valid for Spain”. That all this non-intervention 
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policy really -amounted to was, in fact, intervention on 
behalf of Franco, those who then govcrn<^cl Europe 
seemingly did not know, or else did not care. Hitler 
and Mussolini took full advantage of the opportunity 
made available to them by the jRdiffercnce and the 
apathy of the demoascics and hastened to send 
tltousands of regular troops to assist General Franco 
in his “struggle • against • -Bolshevism”. Europe, of 
course, knew this. The Press in France, Britain and 
America published complete . details of almost every 
transport of Germans and Italians sent to fight in 
Spain. It scerned that Europe did not mind. But Tito 
minded. 

Tito, in, France, realised how criucal the situation of 
the Republic was. He knc%v that he must send help 
and send it soon. He knew that all over Europe there 
were hundreds of thousands of people who would 
gladly rally to the assistance of the Republic. These 
people could not be transported to Spain in the same 
way as were the Nazi ’‘volunteers”— fully armed and 
fully equipped, in troopships convo>ed by cruisers and 
destroyers. ‘He realised that to organise the transport 
of volunteers for the Republic was to fight an unequal 
battle in which almost the advantages lay with the 
enemy. He knew all thb before he began to fight that 
battle. 


Against the efficiency of the Nazis he opposed the 
ingenuity of his assistants. Against the almost water 
tight JVD'dpfK of the Fascist! he opposed the audacitr 
and skill of his own votaeers. .Against the combined 

police forces of Europe’s- non- intirventiotiists he 

op^sed the courapi and tin; steadfastness of his own 
collaborators. And m several months' time he h^ ' 
acheved what wp Aought to be impossible- he had 
colleeted-Aousands of volunteers from^I over 
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in France, and he had succeeded in sending almost all 
of them to Spain.' 

A Greek workman wants to go to Spain, to fight for 
her freedom and for his. He has no means of obtaining 
a passport and no money wdth which to buy a ticket. 
As a worker he is considered “suspect” by the police 
and they will certainly not grant him an exist visa- The 
Italian consul will not give him a transit visa nor the 
French consul an entry visa into France. But some- 
where in Athens a group of workers club together and 
collect the money for their fares. They apply for a joint 
visa to visit the Paris Exhibition! Somehow they obtain 
a certificate from some government department or other 
stating that there is no objection to their visiting the 
Parish Exhibition. Mysteriously those names that 
seem suspect to the police fade from the passports 
and are replaced by other, innocent-sounding names. 
Mysteriously, a visa is obtained from the French con- 
sulate and another visa from the Italian consulate. At 
last they set out on their journey. And most of them 
will reach Paris. 

But their troubles arc not over yet. The Greek 
workman’s papers arc no good — he cannot get to Spain 
with them. And so he is provided with another pass- 
port . . . under the very nose of the often painfully 
inquisitive Paris police. Where do the new passports 
come from? How is it that they bear the genuine stamp 
of the French authorities? What happens to the old 
passports? 

The “railway system” sees to all that. 

• • « • * 

The more I saw of Tito’s railway system at work 
the more I admired iu Ivan’s case w’as just one of 
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hundreds of similar cascs—^esay” cases. But there 
were others. Often Chinese ships would dock at Mar- 
seilles. Their crews were registered as Chinese, their 
passengers too. But someone saw to it that the officials 
who had to deal with the port formalities were not 
observant and did not even notice that none of these 
Chinese spoke Chinese nor bore any marked Asiatic 
characteristics. Someone saw to it that no objections 
were raised when these ships arrived with two hundred 
passengers and a crew of sixty and left again with a 
crew of twenty and not a single passenger! 

On one occasion that I remember Tito’s railway 
system surpassed itself. Fifty volunteers arrived in 
France from a certain Balkan country. They had 
rcgulw passports and bona fide vbas. They wac led 
by six officers in mufti. They were on their way to 
Franco Spain! 

However, one of the officers— their leader — was 
Tito’s man. Directly he arrived in Paris he got in 
touch witlt Tito. Except for the five other officers they 
were all genuine volunteers— but not volunteers for 
Franco! They broke up into different groups and the 
party set off on its journey to Spain. A week later they 
met again in a little village behind the Spanbh frontier. 
'All except five of them . . . 

For months Tito’s man had had to pose as a con- 
vinced Fascist. He had collected fifty men, all of whom 
were on his side, all of whom knew where, in reality 
Jcy were going. They signed up as volunteers lor 
Franco. And, m adduiois to Tito’s friend, the Fascist 
Bovemmmt of the country in question appointed five 
Fascist officers to lead them. ^ 


® starte, 

Fif,r f > f?“P of Fascist volunteo. 

Fifty of them reached their destination-republicai 
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them. It seems a little unfair that we should be using 
Diez was very much impressed by Tito’s reply, and 
he was to remember it for a long time. 

“You, in Western Europe,” Tito explained, “have 
very strange ideas about us m the Balkans. Admittedly 
we— in Yugoslavia, for example— arc simple people, 
peasants and workers. Admittedly such culture and 
education as we have compare very poorly with yours. 
But, my dear Diez, the future struggle— in our- own 
countries, at any rate— will be fought and won by just 
such people. And there arc millions of them. You arc 
^raid that too many of them are dying in Spain. The 
acam of our movement,’ you said. But I assure you 
that the others— those who have remained behind — 
arc no different from these. And that is our strength. 
Our leaders arc all ordinary people like ourselves. One 
dies and there are a hundred to take his place. No, oh 
no, I have no doubts or fears about our future, how- 
ever heavy our casualties here in Spain may be. When 
, the moment comes, our people will find its leaders 
within itself. And so, you see, our reserves arc inex- 
haustible” 

Tito’s reply to Diez was not only interesting, it was 
prophetic. Prophetic of Yugoslavia under Hitler’s 
yoke. Prophetic of Yugoslavia on her road to liberation. 
Prophetic of Tito’s own Yugoslavia, of every true 
Yugoslav’s Yugoslavia. 
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FUGHT 

Klanyets is one of the smallest villages in the Zagoric 
district roiuid Zagreb. It is not a typical Yugoslav or 
Balkan village in Croatia, and especially round Zagreb, 
the villages are less poverty stricken and brighter in 
aspect than those further cast. They have benefited 
from their proximity to Central Europe which has 
helped the peasant to acquire both a higher standard 
of living and a broader outlook than his brother in the 
cast, where village life is infinitely more primitive and 
more miserable. Western Croatia and Slovenia, geo- 
graphically and psychologically nearer to Central 
Europe, have always been able to boast a greater degree 
of “civilisation”. 

Tito was born in Klanyets in the early nineties. His 
family was poorer than the average peasant’s family in 
that^ district. Broz senior was a blacksmith who, in 
addition to his numerous offspring, had his old parents 
to look after. This helped to make his financial situation 
a permanently precarious one. 

And so Tito’s childhood was spent against a back- 
ground of extreme poverty— or rather, I should say, 
extreme Ball^an poverty, which is altogether another 
matter. In Ais environment only the fittest survive. 
And Tito was among the fittest. When a child receives 
neither medical attention nor sufficient nourishment 
during the first years of his life, his own organism must 
provide compensation. Tito’s organism proved equal 
to the struggle and he never knew a day’s illness. Those 
who knew him then remembered him as a ragged, 
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though he realised then how important these coins 
were in his father’s eyes, it was only when^ he himself 
came to have one of them in his possession that he 
began to think what they might mean to him. 

HU first id«L had been to pvc the coin to his father. 
What good could it do him? IE he went to buy any- 
iing with it his father would know immediately, for 
who had ever heard of a village boy with money in his 
p^ct? His father would be angry, would ask how 
and where he bad got the coin, would not believe his 
story. The best thing for him to do was to give the coin 
to his father. 

Yet he didn’t. Instead he began to think. He thought 
about the carriage and its beautiful horses, about the 
rich travellers and the town where they lived. He was 
filled with a desire to see this strange outside world for 
himself. Why should he not try? He did not like the 
village nor the blacksmith’s shop. Something in the 
atmosphere oppressed him though he did not know 
what it was. He felt like a bird iri a cage and it was 
not long before all his thoughts and all his energies 
wcre.conccntratcd on this one problem— how to escape 
from the cage, 

. Other coins came to join the first one— more and 
more tips from those mysterious travellers. Soon there 
were too many of them for him to carry them all in his 
pockets. He dug a hole in the yard, beneath the apple 
tree, and buried them there. No one would think of 
looking for them there. 

No one did. Months and years passed and Tito’s 
capital— the first and last he ever collected— increased 
until there was a tidy Ultlc pile beneath the apDlc tree ' 

• • • • * 

He set off for the town on foot, early one summer 
morning. HU father had not ytt tome to the shop 
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which Tito had to clean out at dawn each day. In the 
haversack he carried on his back he had hidden a loaf 
of bread, together with his shoes, which he wore only 
in the winter and on hoUdays. He had taken his only 
coat. And, of course, the coins, the wonderful coins 
which were to pave the way into the new world that 
lay ahead of him. . . . 

He walkod for an hour before he turned back to 
cast a farewell glance at Klanycts. By now his fcther 
must be in the shop, shouting for him, wondering where 
he was, not guessing, of course. Instinctively he began 
to walk faster. He felt a thrill of exhilaration. And now 
that he had reached the town his heart pounded with 
cxcitcmcnL He was there at last, on his own. The 
world lay in front of him, awaiting his footsteps- He 
looked up at the booses, marvelling that they should 
be three storeys high. Then he remembered tlut across 
the ocean, in the land where his uncle's cousin had 
been, they were budding bouses higher still. There, 
powerful trains swept from dty to dt>. No horses were 
needed to drag them, they pimaded their own spee d . 
And big ships ploughed the s.-as. His uncles cousin 
had mme back from America in one of these ships. It 
carried thousands of people — more people than there 
were in the whole of Klanycts. All this was due to that 
magic called machinery, which caused you to Ih’c like 
a prince in s fairy tale. 

Years would pass and then one day his Hthcr and 
all his father’s Wends in the vfllagc would leam what 
he had done. He would return to Klanycts in a beauti- 
ful new carriage. The entire \'illage would assemble in 
front of the blacksmiths shop to welcome him. He 
would tell them of all the wonders he had seen in a 
world unknown to them. And he increased his pare 
as though to reach that werid sooner. 

sS 
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It was not long before he dUem'ered that coins 
which he had spent years collecting and which were 
to open for him the gates of this new world would not 
last longer than a few wedts. He learnt with astonish- 
ment the true value of money. In Klanycts he had had 
to w'ork hard, hut there had always been food, though 
not always enough of it. You may go hungry in a 
peasant village, but it is almost impossible to starve. 

Here in^ Zagreb food must be paid for. Indeed, 
everything must be paid for. The filthy mattress in the 
crowded, stufly dormitory over the stables of the local 
inn. The mug of tasteless, lukewarm coffee and the 
slice of dry bread that went with it and were called 
breakfast. For lunch you had to part with ten of your 
precious coins, for supper likewise. And next day still 
more coins would be needed. . . . 

Suddenly one evening when he was paying for his 
supper Tito saw that his haversack was empty, that 
there were no more coins in it. The innkeeper turned 
^ him out there and then; he always insisted on being 
paid in advance tlic price of a night’s misery in the 
bug-ridden dormitory, and that night Tito could not 
pay. 

In the street Tuo instinctively made his way towards 
the «ation. Here at least was a pleasure that cost 
nothing. He would see the trains, hear, the hiss of die 
engines, watch the people getting in and out. Besides, it 
was there, at the station, that he had met, some days 
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back, two men from his village. He was just crossing the 
street opposite the station when he heard a sudden 
shout: 

“You of all people; what on earth are you doing 
here?” 

He replied that he was going to the station to meet 
a friend, but even in his own cars it did not sound con- 
vincing. He saw the two peasants exchange a glance 
of s)'mpaihy. 

“Do you see that house os'cr there?” one of them 
asked, pointing to a large, unfinished building on the 
opposite side of the street. "That’s where we work. The 
contractor is in a great hurry to gc* it finished before 
autumn comes and he needs a lot of nesv workmen. If 
you haven’t any work why don’t you get a job there 
with us? They only pay us at the end of the season, but 
you’ll get your food free at any rate.” 

Tito mumbled that he had already got another job, 
working at the same place as the friend whom he was 
going to the station to meet. But when pressed to 
describe where and what the job was, his imaginadon 
gave way, and the elder peasant repeat^; 

“Anyway, take a good look at that house, so that 
you can recognise it if ever you need to. There’s always 
w’ork to be had there.” 

He recognised the house all right. It was a warm, 
light night and the house, surrounded by the rough, 
w’oodcn fence erected in haste to discourage the 
curiosity of the passers-by, seemed completely deserted. 
Obviously all the workmen were asleep. The gate of 
the fence was padlocked. 

Tito decided to stroll round the streets until dawn, 
when work on the building was resumed. He walked 
for another hour or so only to find himself once more 
face to face with the unfinished house which, through 
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the darkness, looked more like a ruin than the skeleton 
of a future dwelling. There was something almost - 
frightening about its blunt, uneven silhouette. . . . 

At dawn they found him asleep outside the fence, 
clutching his empty haversack in lus hands. 

« • • • • 

It was the first job he had in Zagreb, He was warned 
that the work was very hard but to him it did not 
seem hard, and he soon got used to it. The workmen, 
who slept in the building itself, rose at dawn and went 
to breakfast— a good breakfast too, witli plenty of 
bread. They worked from then until noon when there 
was a break for lunch, and continued until dusk. They 
slept on the first floor of the house, which was already 
completed. Some of them had brought rugs with them 
to cover the floor. Others— the more important work- 
men, those who had been in the building trade for 
some years— -even had ihrir own “beds”; wooden 
benches padded with blankets. The men’s only 
recreation consisted of a stroll in the streets after 
supper, but they did not stay out long for they were 
tired and would have to be up again at dawn next 
day. Besides it was not much fun unless you had 
enough money to buy yourself a drirtk or a packet of 
cigarettes. And only the older, more experienced 
workmen had fnoncy. Tito, like most of the newcomers 
had none arid no hope of acquiring any until autumn. 
So he had to content himself witli an occasional walk 
to the station to watch those trains that had once 
seemed to him so fascinating. . . . 

By the end of the autumn the house was finished. 
At last the great day arrived. The workmen assembled 
in the courtyard and the contractor appeared, carryine 
a big sack. The money was given to tiic three oldest 
workmen whose task it was to distribute it to the 
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Others. They complained that the sum was much Jess 
than that promised by the contractor when they had 
started work in the spring. "Still it’s more than half 
what he owes us,” one of them said, "and that’s good 
enough. Last year we hardly got anything.” 

Then they divided the money and this was done 
according to an old-established rule: the senior work- 
men got most, the juniors least, and those, like Tito, 
whose first year it ^vas, least of all. Yet when Tito 
received his wages he was much impressed by what 
seemed to him an enormous sum. It consisted of 
several flat gold coins and of paper money too, and he 
could hardly believe his eyes. He felt the same thrill of 
pride that had been his when he had dug up his nest- 
egg from under the apple tree in Klonycts. 

The distribution of wages was followed by a farewell 
lunch to which the contractor came bringing with 
him great jars full of wine of which everyone partook, 
though in the same order of precedence — senior work- 
men most, juniot workmen ieast, “first year” workmen 
least of all. Finally the contractor presented the oldest 
workman of all with a white shirt, the traditional gift 
from the owner of the house, symbolising prosperity. 

The men dispersed. Most of them had decided to 
return to their villages for the winter. A few remained 
to try their luck m town, among them Tito, despite the 
grim warnings of his two Klanycts friends. Life was 
very difficult in Zagreb during the wdiitcr months, they 
said, and work was hard to come by. He would do 
better to go with them now to Klanycts and to return 
in the spruig. 

Tito stayed in Zagreb. 

• • • * • 

Tito’s next job was in the metal works adjoining tlic 
station. He was taken on at once when he told how he 
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had worlced for many years in a blacksmith’s shop, but 
he had to He about his age for had it been known that 
he was under eighteen he would not have been allowed ■ 
to work there. 

The metal workers' in the railway shops were peasants 
for the most part. Some of them had been in Zagreb 
for many years, others had just arrived and were, like 
Tito, new to the trade. The life was very different from 
that Tito had known when working on the house. To 
begin with, he received regular weekly wages but in 
cxdtangc he had to look after himself. There was no 
communal feeding system here and Tito had his food 
at the station inn, as did most of his companions. 
Together with three friends he took a room not far 
from the inn. The room was so small that by day, in 
' order to open the door, the carpet on which they slept 
had to be rolled up against the wall. 

Tito worked for nearly three years in the metal 
works. During this period he was twice dismissed for • 
“inciting the workers", but on both occasions he was 
afiersvards rcinsiated. The first “incitement” had con- 
sisted in the organisation of a worken’ food committee. 
The food at the inn being both expensive and bad, the 
v/orkers decided to elect a committee which would 
itself be responsible for all catering arrangements. This 
was Tito’s idea. He remembered the system that had 
been adopted when he was at work on the building' 

• and how cheap and practical it had turned out to be. 
But the innkeeper, who was on the best of terms with 
the works manager, realised his danger and the “cooks” 
as they were jokingly nicknamed later, were dismissed’ 
The workmen condnued to have their meals at 
station inn. 

The second time Tito was dismissed was in th 
autumn of 1912. Bulgaria, Greece and Serbia had 
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declared war on Turkey. Evcrj'onc felt sure that the 
little Balkan nations would be rapidly defeated by the 
still mighty Turkish Empire. But soon news began to 
pour in of the astonishing victories won by the Balkan 
allies. The Bulgarians smashed tlieir way into Thrace 
and arrived wi thin the outskirts of Constantinople. The 
Serbs and Greeks cleared Macedonia. In several weeks 
the young Balkan nations had gained the admiration of 
the whole world. 

The Slavs “across the border” in Austria-Hungary, 
under whose rule the whole of Slovenia, Croatia, 
Voivodina, Bosnia and Dalmatia lay in chains, were 
jubilant. Zagreb rejoiced with the news of each fresh 
victory. The Slav newspapers were carried like banners 
through the streets. Students organised mass demon- 
strations. The Slavs of Austria-Hungary greeted their 
brother Slavs battling against the Turks. 

Officially, Austria was, of course, on Turkey’s side. 
The press was ordered to minimise each Balkan victory. 
The achievements of the Balkan allies were openly 
condemned as “dangerous” and it was hinted in the 
newspapers that the Austro-Hungarian empire could 
not long remain passive towards any such “disruption 
of the balance of power” in the Balkans. 

But the Slavs in Austria were determined to help 
their brothers. Everywhere committees were organised. 
In spite of the censorship appeals and manifestoes were 
issued. The Slav deputies in the Vienna parliament 
officially expressed their admiration for the triumphant 
Balkan alliance. 

And when a group of students came to the Zagreb 
station metal w’orfccrs and appealed to the workers to 
support them the response was tmanimous. A 
mittcc to organise various activities for thc^ benefit of 
the Balkan allies was elected on the spot. Tito was one 
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Austrian economic oppression. Many of them had 
bizarre ideas about what they called “workers’ rights”. 
Any many of them knew altogether too much about 
politics. Take the ease of young Broz, for instance. 
Admittedly the man hated both the Austrians and the 
Germans. Admiltely he had himself led his company’s 
revolt against its Austrian commander and had then 
guided his fellow soldiers across into the Russian lines. 
But that was not all. 

TIic man was obviously a dangerous type. An anarch- 
ist or something very similar. One of those labour leaders 
who was for ever prattling about democracy, liberty 
and the rest of it. It was even reported that he had 
told his friends — and on more than one occasion — that 
the Czarist regime in Russia was a rotten system. If 
such a man were allowed to go free he would only 
continue to spread pernidous nonsense. Better for him 
to remain behind barbed wire. . . . 

Tito and many of his comrades remained prisoners of 
war. They languished in the prison camps of the 
country for which, risking their Jives, they had volun- 
teered to fight. Many of them died in these camps. 
Many became irreparably embittered, their energies 
sapp^, their enthusiasm soured. But some lived to see 
the day of liberation. And those who did offered to 
iight on the side of their liberators. 

• • • * • 

Tito fought all through the civil war. Thus he 
acquired not only military knowledge, the foundations, 
laid by personal c.xpcricncc, of the astonishing strategical 
skill which he was later to display, but also a political 
education which was to have decisive effects not only 
on his own life and career but on the destinies of his 
entire people. 

In Zagreb, and later in the array, Tito was con- 
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sidercd to be what was generally described as ‘Xefdst , 
although, thirty years ago, that word had an entirely 
different meaning from that which it has to^ay. That, 
and the fact that “Leftists” in Eastern Europe are not 
what they are in Western Europe or in this countr}*, 
should not be forgotten. 

The “left” ideas which nto had, before ioining the 
Red Army, were the direct result of his personal 
experiences rather than the outcome of any reasoned 
political thinking. He had spent a childhood of extreme 
poverty and hardship. He dimly realised, without being 
able to translate his protest into the precision of words, 
that there must he something wrong in a system which 
permitted such poverty in the midst of plenty. This 
feeling was intensified by the years he spent as a metal 
worker in Zagreb. That be and his fcHow-workers 
should lead the existence they led seemed incompre- 
hensible at first, and later intolerable. He may have 
been the victim of a distUusionment for which his own 
naivete was primarily to blame — high expectations and 
higher hopes were no protection against the reality 
which he was forced to accept— but in any case his 
first experiences, both in village and town, kindled in 
him a fire of revolt for which later events only provided 
fresh fuel. 

. Life in the array suppUed him with further oppor- 
tunities of measuring the futility of the state system to 
which he belonged. He resented, as well he might, 
fighting in an alien army under the command of alien 
officers. The Austrian government never regarded the 
Slavs within the empire as dtizens on an equal level 
with the Austrians and the Hungarians. The Slavs 
were considered “second-class’ citizens unfit to govern 
themselves, with no rights to autonomy. This racial 
iiumiliation. of which Tito was made aware in early 
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boyhood, caused liim to become, a passionate opponent 
of all racial theories in later life. 

In the second place, he and his fellow Slavs had 
been conscripted to fight against the interests of the 
Slav world. Austria had attacked Serbia and naturally 
the sympathies of every Slav witliin the Austrian 
empire lay with Serbia. Moreover, Austria was also 
at war with Russia, whom all Slavs regarded as the 
great protector of the Slav peoples. 

But it was only after 1917, when, freed at last from 
the prison camp where he had spent nearly two years, 
he joined the Red Army, that Tito, for the first time, 
began to realise tlic true meaning cf the great political 
issues* then at stake. 

“It was a wonderful experience,” he later told his 
friends. “The gates of the prison camps were flung 
open by soldiers of the Red Army and we were all 
asked whetlier we wanted to join them in their struggle. 
They did not ask us our nationality. It was not a 
struggle in the name of any naiionalicy. It was a 
struggle against the oppressive system of Crarist 
Russia. And we, who, in the camp, had ourselves 
suffered from that oppressive system, had not a second’s 
hesitation in joining our liberators.” 

For more than two years Tito fought as a Red Army 
soldier on every front against the Whites. He fought 
together with men of all nations and all creeds until 
finally the survival of the revolution was certain. They 
fought in Siberia, in Finland, in the Baltic States, in 
the Caucasus, in the Crimea. There were moments 
when the situation was desperate .ind all seemed lost, 
but they fought on. This period was the decisive period 
in Tito’s life. Not only bixause it taught him lessons, 
both military and political, but because it showed him 
that the people, jf organised, armed and strong in 
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spirit, can win the battle for its liberation, ho^yever 
overwhelming the odds against it may be. It gave him 
the co'aragc, twenty-five years later, to organise his 
fellow Yugoslavs in their struggle for the liWation of 
their country'. The odds were against him. Yet he too 
won. 
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"THE PERIOD OF MISTAKES" 

After living through all the most critical stages of 
the Russian revolution, Tito returned in 1923 to his 
native land, although' at one time he had thought of 
making his home in Russia for good. He had married 
a Russian girl and by her had one son, Zarko, born 
in Moscow, who, twenty-two years later, lost an arm 
in the defence of that same Moscow and won for 
himself the coveted title of “Hero of the Soviet Union”. 

Tito intended to establish himself in Zagreb and 
then to send for his wife and child who had stayed 
behind in Moscow. He hoped and believed that a 
peaceful life lay ahead of him in his newly liberated 
covintry. But he was mistaken. He found that his 
country had cast off the Austrian yoke only to replace 
it by that of the Fascist, pan-Serb clique that surrounded 
King Alexander. 

Neither Tito’s career nor indeed Yugoslavia’s prob- 
lem itself can be understood unless seen against a 
background of the political and economic conditions 
that dominated that country immediately after the 
last war. During the war the representatives of the 
Slavs living under Austrian rule had formed commit- 
tees in London and in the United States to demand the 
liberation of their people and the subsequent forma- 
tion of a new, democratic South Slav state. Where the 
actual political structure of this state was concerned, 
however, opinions differed. 

The representatives of the Yugoslav democratic 
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parties visualised a truly democratic, state in which 
each people would enjoy complete self-government and 
would cooperate with the others within the framework 
of a federal constitution. This project was hotly opposed 
by Serbia’s old politicians for whom the conception of 
the new state existed only as a pretext for Serbian 
expansion. The idea of a federal state — the suggestion 
that all the Yugoslav peoples should have equal rights 
and equal obligations— filled them with horror. For to 
them it was essential that the new state should be 


founded on a purely Serbian basis and that Belgrade 
should dominate the rest of dtc country politically and 
economically, as well as militarily. This was the pan- 
Serb doctrine but it was not, I should at once add, a 
doctrine adhered to by the majority of the Serbian 
people, ft was the guiding principle of those Serbian 
politicians who then, and for twenty years to come, 
controlled Yugoslavia’s destinies. These politicians 
w«e no more the true rcprcscntauvcs of the Serbs 
than were, for example, the “super-nationalist” Croats 
the true representatives of the Croatian people. Yet the 
Serbian nationalists, backed by only a tiny minority, 
remained in power throughout the period between the 
two wars. J’md the Croatian nationalists (the Ustashi 
and their like) sold their souls to die Nazis in exchange 
. for a semblance of authority over the "mdependent” 
state of Croatia invented by Hitler in April 1941. 

When, after innumerable difficulties, election^ 
finally held in Yugoslavia (November 28, 1020) the 
Yugoslavs voted for a dcmoaatic federal •rh 

party kd by the ttnU^iemo^atic Priia, Minister 
Pashich, which alone was m favour of a j 

system controlled from Belgrade polled «nl 

/otes. The Denroeratic Pa^pol ^ Li?’”” 

Peasant Patty ^30,000, '^ 7 “ 
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Agrarians 152,000, the Slovene Clerical Party and the 
Boznian Moslems too,ooo each, and the Socialists 
53,000. o 

In spite or rather because of this clear-cut majority 
in favour of a federal and democratic state, the govern- 
ment’s next move was to outlaw the 59 Communist 
deputies and then to expel from parliament the deputies 
belonging to the Croat Peasant Party on the grounds 
that they constituted “anti-state” elements! Needless 
to say, a non-fcdcral constitution was adopted."^ But in 
the next elections the ‘anti-government parties returned 
151 deputies out of a total of 29^. During the following 
years the opposition increased in strength but the same 
pan-Serb politicians remained m power. Finally in 
1928, when the opposition in parliament was at its 
most active, a government deputy dresv his revolver 
and fired it at the opposition benches. Stefan Radich, 
one of the leaders of the opposition, was killed outright. 
Five others were injured, three of them fatally. King 
Alexander, who liad aid^ and abetted all the govern- 
ment’s manoeuvres, proclaimed himself an absolute 
dictator on January 6, 1929. His rule proved one of 
the most cruel and ruthless dictatorships that has ever 
existed in the Balkans. 

* * * * • 

It was in this atmosphere of oppression and perse- 
cution that Tito started work in Zagreb. He soon 
realised that work was impossible under the existing 
conditions and he told his fellow-workers that, unless 
they formed a vvcll-disaplmcd body and fought for 
their rights, no cure would be found for their misery. 
Fresh from his experiences in Russia, where the working 
classes had tnuraphed, though only after a long and 
bitter struggle, Tito preached a firry gospel of revo- 
lution. He rcKised any compromise, any agreement 
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’With Other opposition parties, perhaps because he had 
TOO strong a faith in Yugoslavia’s i evolutionary spirit. 
And, having seen the . triumph of the revolution in 
T^ussia, he believed that his native land must inevitably 
follow suit. 


Tito’s reasoning was not as illogical as it may sound. 
Indeed, in principle he was right. The conditions 
existing in Czarist Russia and which had brought 
about the revolution existed in a similar form in 
Yugoslavia. The regime was cruel, ruthless and corrupt. 
The majority of the people was poor, dissatisfied, 
oppressed and intensely antagonistic to the govern- 
iTvent. Moreover, the Communist Patty, which, by 
polling nearly 200,000 votes in the first elections, had 
become the third strongest party almost overnight, 
was already more powerful, in comparison with the 
other political parties in Yugoslavia, than the Com- 
munists in Russia had been at the beginning of their 
struggle. 

But in practice Tito was wrong. It took him several 
years to realise that he was wrong, but when at last he 
did he changed the entire attitude of the Communists 
towards the other opposition movements and thus 
succeeded in organising a national front of Yugoslav 
democracy. This would have been impossible had he 
maintained the rigid allegiance to Communist tech- 
nique which was the chief feature of his first politic,Tl 
campaigns. 

And at that time Tim did not grasp the significance 
o! mtcrnational poluics To htra and his friends it was 
mcomprehenstb e that the Belgrade dietatorship should 
be blandly certified democratic by 
and that King AScjtander should be consHemi 
the staunchest friends that West Eurooem a 
had ever had in tile Balkans. He did S^roCAS’ 
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the true meaning of France’s fordgn policy in Central 
and Eastern Europe, ' which was based, for the most 
part, on strong anti-Soviet prejudice. Consequently 
he could not believe that *the French would not only 
permit but actually support an intensification of 
Alexander’s poHcy of oppression. His mind as yet 
unable to venture into the strange regions of inter- 
national power politics of which he knew nothing, 
he based his judgment on Yugoslavia’s internal 
situation, and, as this was desperate, he concluded that 
the collapse of the regime was imminent. He did not, or 
could not, foresee the active support that was to be 
forthcoming from the great powers for many years to 
come. 

Yet this period of organisation of the Yugoslav 
working classes in the early ’twenties— what Tito later 
called “the period of mistjJtes”— had assets as well as 
liabilities. It was during this period that the working- 
class movement developed the indomitable spiritual 
strength that later prov^ such a valuable weapon in 
the war of resistance against the Nazis. This period of 
struggle created cough and steadfast leaders which 
neither political isolation from the ether parties nor the 
unspeakable tortures earned out by the Belgrade police 
could induce to swcivc from their objectives. ’The mere 
fact of being a Communist made a man liable for any- 
thing between five and fifteen years’ mjprisonmcnt. 
For having visited Russia, five years. For a Communist 
organiser the punishment was death — not the clean, 
s%vift death of a firmg squad, or even the hangman’s 
rope, but death through the dark horrors of the prison’s 
torture chambers. 

As for freedom — that in itself meant hunger, poverty 
and constant danger. From 1923 to when he was 
arrested Tito never had a home of his own. He was 
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for ever on the move — from one tov/n to another, from 
one friend’s" house to another, hunted by the police 
wherever he went. In addition there was always the 
risk of losing his life in the fighting itself. Clashes 
between the police and the workers were every-day 
occurrences. Houses were blown up and hostages 
taken and shot on the slightest provocation. 

***** 

Finally Tito was arrested, one autumn evening in 
1928, in a Belgrade cafe'. This cafe was a favourite 
meeting place for the workers. It had two rooms and 
a front and back door. When the police raided the 
premises— which happened fairly often — the workers 
disappeared through the back door which led into a 
dark yard and from there it was easy for them to make 
their way into the slum district round the railway 
station. And here the police invariably lost track of 
them. Here they were in safety, here every house was a 
hiding-place, evei7 man or woman a friend. 

But on this particular evening tlic police had taken 
special precautions. When one group of policemen 
burst into the front room of the cafe another group 
climbed on to the roof and covered the backyard with 
their sub-machine guns. To make quite sure they 
threw several bombs into the yard. The explosions 
shook the cafe but did not break the windows for these 
had been broken long ago in another police raid and 
no one had seen any point in mending them — they 
were just covered over witli newspaper. 

Tito was in the second room with two friends. They 
fired at the first policeman who entered it and, heedless 
of. the c.xplosions, rushed into the yard. But machine- 
gun fire barked down at them from tite roof and then 
the police inside tlic cafe started firing at them and too. 
The air rocked with sound, with the fire of their own 
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the true meaning of Fiancees foreign policy in Central 
and Eastern Europe, ‘ which was based, for the most 
part, on strong anti-Soviet prejudice. Consequendy 
he could not believe that Itlic French would not only 
permit but actually support an intensification of 
Alexanders policy of oppression. His mind as yet 
unable to venture into the strange regions of inter- 
national power politics of which he knew nothing, 
he based his judgment on Yugoslavia’s internal 
situation, and, as this was dcsoerate, he concluded that • 
the collapse of the regime was imminent. He did not, or 
could not, foresee the active support that was to be 
forthcoming from the great jmwcts for many years to 
come. 

Yet this period of organisation of the Yugoslav 
working classes in the early ’nventies — what Tito later 
called “the period of mistidtes’’— had assets as well as 
liabilities. It was daring this period that the working- 
class movement developed the indomitable spiritual 
strength that later proved such a valuable weapon in 
the war of resistance against the Nazis. This period of 
struggle created tough and steadfast leaders which 
neither political isolation from the ether parties nor the 
imspcakablc tortures carried out by the Belgrade police 
could induce to swerve from their objectives. The mere 
fact of being a Communist made a man liable for any- 
thing betrv'ccn five and fifteen years’ imprisonment. 

For having visited Russia, five j'cars. For a Communist 
organiser the punishment was death — ^not the clean, 
swift death of a firing squad, or even the hangma n ’s 
rope, but death through the dark horrors of the prison’s 
torture chambers. 

As for freedom-— that in itself meant hunger, poverty 
and constant danger. From 1923 to 1928 when he was 
arrested Tito never had a home of his own. He was 
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for ever on the move — from one tov^n to another, from 
one friend’s house to another, hunted by the police 
wherever he went. In addition there was always the 
risk of losing his life in the fighting itself. Clashes 
between the police and the workers were every-day 
occurrences. Houses were blown up and hostages 
taken and shot on the slightest provocation. 

« * • * # 


Finally Tito was arrested, one autumn evenmg in 
1928, in a Belgrade cafe. This cafe was a favourite 
meeting place for the workers. It had two rooms and 
a front and hack door. When the police raided the 
premises— which happened fairly often — the workers 
disappeared through the badk door which led mto a 
dark yard and from there it was easy for them to make 
their way into the slum district round the railway 
station. And here the police invariably lost track of 
them. Here they were in safety, here every house was a 
hiding-place, every man or woman a friend. 

But on this particular evening ilie police had taken 
special precautions. When one group of policemen 
burst into the front room of the cafe another group 
climbed on to the roof and covered the backyard with 
thar sub-machine guns. To make quite sure they 
threw several bombs into the yard. The ctplosions 
shook the cafe but did not break the windows for these 


had been broken long ago in another police raid and 
no one had seen any point in mending them— they 
Were )ust covered over with newspaper. 

Tito was in the second room with two friends. They 
fired at the first policeman who entered it and, heedless 
of. the explosions, rushed into the yard. But machine- 
gun fire barked down at them from the roof and then 
the police inside the caf6 started firing at them and tm 
The air rocked with sound, with the fire of their 0 
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revolvers and the rattle of the machine-guns on the 
roof. 

The three men lay in the yard, soaked in blood, their 
revolvers on the ground beside them. One was dead 
and the tw’o others were taken to the f>olicc hospital. 
One month latct they appeared in court. In spite of 
all their efforts, the police could not produce evidence 
that Tito was a “Communist organiser”, and so he was 
sentenced as a Communist only — to five years’ penal 
servitude. 



VI 


THE HUNGER STRIKE 


Directly he tntcred the governor’s office Sergeant 
Tomich saw that Vlada Milkh was annoyed and 
Worried. “Perhaps he’s got the sack.” he thought, and, 
never having heard of- wishful thinking, he continued 
to toy V7ith that enjoyable idea as he stood there at 
attention waiting for Milich to speak. Like the rest of 
prison staff, he feared the governor and obeyed 
aim without question, but he neither liked nor re- 
spected him. Indeed there was no one, cither at Lepo 
glava or elsewhere in Yugoslavia, who did. 

“Read this,” the governor barked, handing him a 
paper. It was ah order from the Ministry of Justice for 
the transport of fort-sbt prisoners, all recently sen- 
tenced, from Belgrade to Lcpoglava. There was nothing 
exceptional in this fresh contingents of prisoners were 
arriving almost daily at Lcpoglava. , 

“Look carefully trough the nanjes. Don’t any of 
them strike you as familiar?” 

“No, sir” Tomich was telling ilic truth, but even 
if he had recognised any of the names he would have 
thought twice before informing the governor of the 
fact. 

“What about the name ‘Broz’?” the governor 
demanded. 

“Fve never heard the name before.” 


very 

Broz.' 


‘Where have you lived all these years? We 
well all of us lose our jobs on account' of this 
• Sergeant tS 
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said nothing. “He’s rhe leader of these Communists, 
damn him.” 

“I tliought the leader had been liquidated, sir.” 

“One of the leaders was liquidated! But they muluply 
like flics. The more you kill ’em the more there seem 
to be.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You fool, don’t you understand what this means? 
Tile whole prison is going to rejoice at the arrival of 
this bastard. It’s even possible the prisoners may try 
some of their tricks. Tiiis Broz is going to be a vcr>’ 
bad influence. We shall have to be on our guard all 
the time. We’ve got to break their will to resist at the 
very beginning. You musm’t forget that at the slightest 
sign of disturbances in the prison Belgrade will give 
us all the sack.” 

For one whole hour the governor and Sergeant 
Tomich discussed the measures that would have to be 
taken if they were to forestall this dreadful calamity. 
They agreed that the governor himself should receive 
the new prisoners on their arrival. He would deliver his 
usual speech, which was a judicious blend of threats 
and warnings. He would point out to them that no 
prisoner had ever succeeded in escaping from Lepo- 
glava and that any attempt to do so amounted to 
suicide. If any of them were desirous of committing 
suicide, then they would know how to set about it. 
The governor invariably ended his speeches with this 
lugubrious joke. 

* • • • * 

Lepoglava prison consisted of tv.’o buildings, the old 
and the new. The old building, which housed the 
governor, the prison staff and the guards, was an 
eighteenth-century monastery. The nc^v building, 
where the prisoners had their cells, was a modern prison 
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building built soon after the last war. It was separated 
, from ihc other by the yard into which the prisoners 
were taken for their daily walk. Both buildings were 
surrounded by a high wall on to which four large 
observation towers had been built. These were machine- 
gun posts manned day and night by special guards. 
Lcpoglava had earned its reputation for being the most 
impregnable fortress prison in Yugoslavia and for this 
reason only the most dangerous convicts were sent 
there. 

« • • • * 


The forty-six prisoners arrived at dawn one day in 
the autumn of 1928. Together with the hundred guards 
who had accompanied them, they wcic ushered into 
the “assembly hall' of the old building. There the 
governor addressed them. Practice makes perfect and 
his speech was admirably concise and to the point. 
When he had finished he asked: 

“Which of you is Yosip Broz?” 

Tito stepped forward and the governor took him 
back with him to his office. He explained to Tito that 
he knew very well that Tito had been one of the Com- 
munist leaders. The fact that he had not been con- 
victed as such did not matter. In courts of law loo much 
attention was always paid to legal formalities. But in 


Lcpoglava there were no courts and consequently there 
was no nonsense about formalities. The truth of this 
Would soon be made clear to Tito. The governor had 
great respect for the wisdom of the man in the story 
who used to beat his servant before the servant started 
to wash up, to prevent him breaking the dishes. What 
was the use of beating him once they were broken? 

The governor bogm with an old and simple device 
said to have been mvtntrf by the Russian police £ 
Caanst days. T.to was taken into a room and told “ 
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sit in a comfortable chair. A man in civilian clothes 
sat beside liirn. Tito supposed that someone was coming 
to interrogate him. An hour passed. Finally Tito asked: 

“What arc we waiting for?" 

“I don’t know," his companion replied. 

Another hour passetJ. Tito ss’os tired and sleepy from 
his journey and soon he fell into a doze. Without a word 
the man beside him woke him up. Tito did not pay 
much attention to this — cs-ldently they were w.iiting 
for someone and it would not be fitting for this per- 
sonage to arrive and to find the prisoner asleep. But 
nothing happened and twenty minutes later Tito again 
went to sleep. He was again w’okcn. The same little 
scene was repeated four or five times. Finally Tito lost 
patience: 

"Is this supposed to be a new form of torture?” he 
asked. 

"No, it’s quite an old one,’’ the reply came. “We’ve 
been using it ourselves for a couple of j^s now." 

Tito was feeling too drowsy to summon up sufficient 
energy for anger, but when, a few minutes later, the 
man again woke him he cursed him wholeheartedly. 
There was no ans>vcr and Tito fell asleep once more. 
The man, realising that die intense weariness of the 
prisoner now called for a more drastic remedy, Bung 
a bucket of water in Tito’s face. In an hour’s time he 
removed the chair and ordered Tito to stand up. Tito 
fainted. This short respite from reality did him no 
good; when he came to he was as sleepy as ever. Every 
conceivable device was employed in the struggle to 
keep him awake, and this ordeal continued for two 
days. 

* * * » * 

The hunger strike began three months after Tito’s 
arrival. “It’s our only chance,” Tito explained to the 
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prisoners in a secret conference. "If wc are 
if no one gives in wc shall succeed. The governor 
afford to let two thousand prisoners die of 
hunger. The governor knows that if an inspector is 
from Belgrade he will have cither to change his 
pr else to. resign. He is allowed to do what he 
hhw with us because the police in Belgrade know him 

0 be efficient. Once wc prove that he is not efficient 
he 11 get the sack. And wc can’t be any worse off than 

arc mider him.” 

As Tito had ' predicted, the governor became almost 
j^^^^rical with anxiety when he w'as brought news of 
b ®rrikc. When the prisoners after refusing 

rcakfast again icfused to cat at noon he sent Sergeant 
oouch to tell them that unless the strike were called 

1 .of them— those who were known to be ring- 
«ders— would be taken as hostages. They would be 
*^hjcctcd to the most fiendish tortures. Tortures which 

then eved the governor had never ordered because 
Were so appalling, the sergeant explained. “And 
saying something,” he added. “Jf I were you 
Id stop this strike.” 

But the prisoners did not take his advice. The ten 
Ittdcrs, with Tito at their head, were taken away. Late 
^t evening they were brought back to their cells, 
had had to submit to a form of torture which was 
Uncommon: sharp-pointed sticks had been driven 
^•Icr their nails. It was agony, but it was a brand of 
^Sony that did not take them by surprise. 

next morning at datvn the ten men were again 
removed from their cells. At noon it was announced 
two of them had "committed suicide”. All the 
prisoners knew what meaning to read into that phrase, 
^ly in the afternoon the eight remaining prisoners 
brought back. They were all unconscious. TTiej’ 
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had been beaten with long oval sandbags — a method 
of beating vvhicli can crush the bones yet which leaves 
hardly any outwardly visible marks on the body. The 
two men who had "committed suicide” had received 
violent blows on the chest, and these had proved fatal. 
Their torturers were obviously inexperienced and had 
not yet mastered the technique which this operation 
requires. 

Late that evening they were again taken out of their 
cells. None of them could mo^•c so they had to be 
dragged along the floor. They were brought back a 
few hours later, their heads soaked in blood. At first 
no one could understand what had been done to them. 
Then it was realised that every single hair on their * 
Iieads had been tom out by the roots. This had taken 
some time as their hair had been cropped short in 
accordance with the prison regulations. 

Next morning the guards dragged them away once 
more to the torture chamber. When they were brought 
back they were— mercifully— unconscious and the 
appearance they presented was horrifying. Their eyes 
were glassy and expressionless. Foam trickled from 
their mouths. Their fingers were twisted in fearful 
conviilsions. Next day five of them died without re- 
gaining consciousness. 'Oic remaining three waged a 
desperate struggle for life which lasted two more days 
and two more nights. When at last they were able to 
murmur a few words their fellow prisoners understood 
what the sergeant had meant when he had spoken of 
a torture so appalling that even the governor had 
hesitated before ordering it. Later, when Tito described 
his experience to several doctors all of them agreed 
that only a mir acle had enabled him and his two com- 
panions to survive. 

The eight men were rendered unconscious by 
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beating so that they should be unable to offer even the 
little resistance of which, in their weakened physical 
condition, they were stUI capable. When they were 
unconscious quarts of water thickly impregnated with 
salt were introduced by means of an enema into their 
intestines. ' 

Tito later told his friends that no words could 
describes the agonies he went through when at last he 
regained consciousness. 

When the other prisoners saw the fearful plight of 
their only surviving leaders they decided to crfl off 
the hunger strike. Let the governor savour the satis- 
faction of victory. It did not matter now, 'JTtcy had 
fought as best they could against his inhuman regu- 
lations, but if he decided to kill them all off in this way 
there tvas nothwg more to be dtxie. Besides, it was 
said that the lives of the three men could only be 
saved if they were given milk to drink. Plenty of milk. 
Otherwise Tito and his two friends would die as the 
other five had. 

But the strike was not cdlcd off. Tito insisted that 
it should not be. "Tbe worst is over,” he said. “I have 
a feeling that we shall survive. And we’ll win all right 
if we don’t give in now.” 

They won. The governor had been obliged to report 
the strike to Belgrade and on the eleventh day ttvo 
inspectors arrived and dismissed him from hb post 
The strike was ended. It achieved great benefits not 
only for the inmates of Lepoglava ' 
prboners throughout the country. T! 
mlcs and regulations were relaxed. 1 
pcrinittcd to receive parcels of food a 
their families. Their working hours w 
they now had more leisure. They 
organbe a librar}*, to write letters 
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once monthly, to receive visitors. And although the 
torture system was not abolished altogether, it was 
confined to the “very serious eases”. 

It can be truly said that the Lepoglava hunger strike 
brought radical changes to Yugoslavia’s system of 
political prisons. To live the life of a political prisoner 
’immense strength and endurance, both physical and 
spiritual, were still needed. But now, at least, it had 
become possible for a man, if he were tough enough, 
to survive his sentence and this had rarely happened in 
the past 

For years afterv.’ards each new prisoner who arrived 
at Lepoglava was told the story of the eleven days’ 
hunger strike, the story of Tito’s strike. But although 
everyone was familiar with the details of these eleven 
days of struggle, few people knew that for Tito the 
struggle lasted another four years. For it was only after 
four years that his digestive system recovered from the 
appalling effects of the torture to which be had been 
subjected. 
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BvERYTHtNG had changed for the worse when, in 3932, 
Tito returned to Belgrade. The economic crisis had had 
grave repercussions in Yugoslavia. For a whole cart of 
wheat the peasant received the equivalent in money 
of a pair of shoes. The average daily wage of an 
ordinary workman barely enabled him to buy a loaf 
and a piece of cheese. Alexander’s dictatorship, now 
in full swing, was becoming more- and more despotic, 
more and more ruthless. It was no longer possible cvm 
to travel in a train without a special police perniiu 
Yhe mildest forms of opposition were branded as “anti- 
state” activities and were liable to end in a sentence of 


several years’ imprisonment 
The so-called “law for the defence of the slate" was 
applied mercilessly to all opponents of the reg^e. 
Instead of describing any of the many crimes perpe- 
trated against Yugoslav freedom in the name of "law 
and order", I will confine myself to quoting certain 
clauses of that notorious law. I shall not refer to the 


clauses prescribing imprisonment, penal servitude and 
wen death for such oficnccs as "professing anti-state 
ideas”, “organising anii-sutc activities" or "publishing 
papers or leaflets without showing them to the censor- 
ship . Unfortunately, similarly draconic regulations 
already existed in other European countries and were 
* no novelty. But article three of the Yugoslav law for 
the defence of. the state applies the principle of mass 
punishment to the famiUcs, relations and even to the 
jnenas of all scKalled “Communist bandits”. 
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Here is a literal translation: 

“The authorities can order that the relations of 
bandits,, directly or collaterally descended to the jourth 
degree, be deported to another district. Also deported 
to other localities will be persons inhabiting houses 
about which there exists a well-founded suspicion that 
arms, munitions, or an armed individual, rebel, or, in 
general, some delinquent, are concealed therein.” 

In other words, if the police chief of your district 
suspects that you have hidden arms in your house, 
you will be deported, no matter whether his suspicion 
rests on the vaguest of evidence or merely on personal 
prejudice. Or if your uncle’s second cousin happens 
to be a “Communist bandit”, you and your entire 
family are liable to deportation. And the law con- 
tinues: 

“If the above-mentioned measures [the deportation 
of relations to the fourth degree] are not eilicacious for 
the extermination or the surrender of the bandits, and 
if evidence esasts that the latter are .nided by a township 
or village, the inhabitants of these places will be 
deported en masse. The sentence of deportation is passed 
by the Prefect. The depopulated towns and villages 
can then be re-occupied by persons loyal to the 
state.” 

One can only add that Himmler himself must have 
studied the “law for the defence of the state” instituted 
by the royal dictatorship in Belgrade! 

It was under such condiuons that Tito returned to 
the task of organising the Yugoslav working-class move- 
ment. He had become more prudent now, less eager to 
take unnecessary risks. Five years of prison life had • 
taught him a lot. An observer of Balkan affairs once 
said that prison was the real university for all decent 
Balkan politicians. Certainly most of them have passed 
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The main factor which influenced the situation in 
Yugoslavia after 1933 was, of course, Hitler’s advent 
to power and Germany’s policy of “Drang nach Osten," 
which she carried out first with economic and later 
with political weapons. Tito realised that withstanding 
the Nazi danger was a necessity that must take pre- 
cedence over everything else, and that the energies of 
the nation must be concentrated in the formation of a 
powerful popular front, backed by the masses of the 
people, which alone might thwart the designs of 
German imperialism. He applied himself to the task 
with characteristic vigour but at the same time the 
Communist party did not neglect to strengthen its 
inner organisation. Tito knew also that only the Com- 
munists would be able to provide Yugoslavia with that 
nation-wide framework of political organisation without 
which no general resistance movement could ever h* 
built up. 
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closer to the Nazi conception of a new Europe. In Ae 
years preceding the war French and British prestige 
in Eastern Europe was slowly deteriorating. A firm 
stand by Western Europe against Fascist aggression 
might have changed the whole balance in the Balkans 
and prevented German impcrwlism from g^ing 
ground there. But the democracies were still in the 
mood of appeasement. For the Balkans this was a nujor 
political disaster and one which benefited the Germans 
to the utmost. 

In Yugoslavia the feelings of the people never 
wavered. Nothing could alter the strong anti-Fascist 
and anti-German character of all the democratic 
parties, but thdr attitude was definitely that of the 
‘'Left" and, for Prince Paul and his successive govern- 
tnenis, this was a danger signal they could not afford 
to overlook. The whole machinery of state repression 
w*as set in action against all persons or groups that 
nught conceivably be considered unsuitably “demo- 
cratic". Not only “Communists" were imprisoned, 
tortured and killed. All “anti-state" elements were 
subject to the same treatment, and this ominously 
vague definition was found to include even the students 
of Belgrade university! The first effect of Yugoslavia’s 
rapprochement with Germany was the adoption by 
the Belgrade government of the barbarous methods 
with which the Nazis themselves used to settle domestic 
issues. The regime was a “record of perpetual poHcc 
and gendarme terror, of physical extermination of 
thousands of nationally oppressed people, of continued 
suppression of all elementary democratic rights and 
liberties, of blood-baths stagol throughout the country 
in vain efforts to smash the national and democratic 
aspirations of the nations of Yuposlavb, for the benefit 
of a rapacious oligarchy of •' '^“^-rrics bolding key 
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positions in the state machinery and identifying the 
interests of the state with their own sectional in- 
terest”.* 

As was later the case in so many otlier countries, the 
Germans were die first to benefit from the political 
chaos existing in Yugoslavia, and from the corruption 
that had eaten into the ruling classes. They were able 
to penetrate more and more deeply into Yugoslavia’s 
political and economic life. 

Tile need for a national democratic front was greater 
than it had ever been before and Tito proposed a 
change of policy. The last pretences of political tolerance 
had gone. Police repression w’as becoming increasingly 
more bestial. A straightforward fight against the regime 
was not any longer possible. By brandishing your 
opposition in the face of the authorities you achieved 
nothing except imprisonment and death, and die 
movement had need of workers, not of martyrs. A 
period of purely underground activities was necessary 
before the struggle could begin in the open. 

What Tito proposed was a change of tactics, not of 
principles. The Communists remained Communists, 
the Agrarians Agrarians and the Democrats Democrats. 
The same agreement still bound them. But hence- 
forward their activities would have to be underground 
activities. 

New instructions were given to the leading members 
of the movement Instead of scorning all contacts with 
government institutions they must penetrate them and 
their secrets. Instead of sabotaging such organisations 
as, for example, the government controlled trades 
imions, they must enter them. Instead of ignoring army 

• The Yugoslav National Uberctlon MovemCTit, publlstjed by 
“Free Yueoslavla,” page 9. London. 1943. 
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officers and other officials they must seek to win their 
confidence and friendship. 

The new policy was a success. In die first place the 
police were confused. The “anti-state” elements were 
no longer to be found only in workmen’s dwellings and 
factory slums — now they were everywhere, in the army, 
in the government departments, in the state adminis- 
traUon itself. In the second place the severe loss of life 
which the popular forces had suffered until then was 
reduced to a minimum. And lastly — and this was 
possibly the greatest advantage— by at Bxst obligmg 
them to do so, it accustomed men of different political 
hues to mingling freely togcdicr— men of the extreme 
left with moderates and with representatives of the 
liberal democrats. Such contacts, established under 
the auspices of mutual tolerance, are the stuff of. 
which democracy is made. They laid the foundations 
of that trust and friendship that were later of such 
inestimable value in the building up of the whole 
Liberation movement. 

Owing to the confusion in which Tito’s change of 
tactics had flung the policy the underground organis- 
ations were able to function with a high degree of 
efficiency. Tito, although he never ceased to be a target 
for arrest, travelled “freely” throughout the country. 
At one time over 15,000 police agents were scarchini? 
for him svith orders to bring him back at all costs, dead 
or alive. Yet he continued to evade their clutch 4 and 
even succeeded in leaving the country. During the 
Spanish war he returned thr« rimes to Yugoslavia. 

In view of the svidesprea'd organisation that ahcadv 
existed, it is not surprising that after the conquest of 
Yugoslavia by the Germans Tito’s underground wa 
able to resume its work almost immediately, 
the German occupation hardly increased the difficuld^’ 
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with which Tito and his assistants had had to contend. 
They had \vorked underground for years. They were well 
versed in the routine of such work, in the elaborate 
technique of daily deception. They were used to being 
hounded by the Belgrade, if not by the Berlin, Gestapo. 
They were familiar with, and hardened to, all that 
the word “underground” implies. 

But soon their work entered a different phase. The 
period of the active fight began. Tito changed his 
tactics, as he had done before, now that circumstances 
allowed, and indeed demanded, an armed revolt, a 
revolt in the open. The meaning and the principles * 
of the fight, ho^vever, remained the same as they had 
been in the days when Tifo, frcsli from prison, had 
started the organisation of the underground: this was 
still the struggle by a national coahtion of democratic 
forces against Fascism. 'ITtosc who took part in it 
marched to the battle-cry coined by Tito ten years 
earlier: “Death to Fascism! Liberty to the peoplel” 
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The roar o! the planes was deafening. Never before 
had so many planes been seen over Belgrade.^ People 
gathered in Utdc groups on the pavements, tiltiisg their 
heads upwards, and even those who had been asleep in 
bed shuffled, half dressed, into the street to inspect the 
skies. 

At first no one doubted that these were Yugoslav 
planes. "Manoeuvres to impress the Germans,” one 
man said knowingly. "Slmovitch has ordered our whole 
air force to Ry over Belgrade.” His listeners agreed that 
ft was not likely that Hitler would attack now— after 
all, Yugoslavia was not as helpless as some of Germany's 
other victims had been. Then suddenly someone 
shoutedi “They’re German phncsl" The cry thrust its 
way through the crowd like an electric shock. German 
planes over Belgrade? It was imposslblcl Yugoslavia 
was an independent state and Belgrade an open city, 
in any ease. It had been proclaimed and accepted as 
such by all the bclUgcrcnts, , . . 

In the bright, thin light of ^ly morning the mark- 
ings on the planes were clearly visible. There could be 
no mistake. But even now astoiushmcnt had not yet 
given way to fear. 

And thm the bombs began to drop. The planes had- 
been circling over the railway station in car^l forma- 
tion, as though for a parade. But now they swooped 
down out of their formation and dived steeply. The 
square in front of the siation was crowded wida tsavrXlers 
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who had rushed out to watch the planes. The first 
bombs fell but still people were unwilling, unable to 
realise what had happened. Belgrade was an open city 
and there was no war ... no war . . . 

More planes dived, bringing death 'with them, 
llmging it carelessly into the station square. There was 
no escape for the people crowded there. Some tried to 
run away, to run to the right, towards the big boule- 
vards. But their path was blocked with deaA. The 
station building swayed, cracked and with a roar of 
protest toppled over. As the walls fell people looked 
desperately round for protection, seeking it even under 
the dead bodies of their neighbours. But in vain. Death 
caught up with almost every man and woman there. 
A stream of steaming 'blood oozed its way through the 
square and only an upturned tram, its wheels still slowly 
revolving, checked its course. 

Those who survived still did not realise what had 
happened. Their features did not bear the marks of 
fear or horror, but, more terrible still, were wedged in 
that stony stupor that is usually only seen on the faces 
of madmen. And in fact, several hours later, when the 
planes returned, diving down once more among the 
crowds gathered in the streets — in all Belgrade there 
was not a single shelter — machine-gunning the wounded 
that lay yelling m the gutters, many people lost their 
reason. 

* * • * • 

“We should leave this district as soon as wc can,” 
old Piadc said. “They’re sure to attack the station 
again. But first wc must get Tito out." 

Mile and Vlado followed him to the ruins of the 
small house. “That is what they call ‘blast,’,” he 
explauved. “The bomb fell ia the sticet QUUvde, but 
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the house is-or rather was— so ramshackle that it 
collapsed at once” 

“Perhaps Tiio has been killed.” 

“ I shouldn’t think so. The cellar s all concrete, you 
know. We built it years ago as a hiding-place and we’ve 
got arms stored down there too.” 

“What if the police should come?” 

“There’s not much chance of that now. They’re . 
too scared and too disorganised. But it may not 
be long before the Germans get here. We’d better 
hurry,” ’ , 

It did not take them long to dig Tito out. The cellar 
was still intact notwithstanding the weight of debris 
that had fallen over it. 

‘Td often thought I might die down here in this 
cellar,” Tito said, “but dying in an air raid is some* 
thmg I hadn’t expected.” 

Tito looked round and as he caught sight of the 
bomb crater across the street the rumble of distant 
explosions began once more to bruise the air. 

“The bombs arc still exploding at the station,” 
Piadc explained. “They came about an hour ago. 
Almost all Belgrade is destroyed. We’ve got to dear out. 
They may start dropping parachutists any moment 
now. And this district round the station is obviously a 
target.” 

the inevitable has happened after all,’’ Tito 
replied with a f^dnt smile. “What about the others^’ 
What’s happened to them?” 

Piade shrugged his shoulders, 

“I know nothing. I was sleeping at Mile’s. Suddenly 
I was awoken by what I thought was gunfire. I assumed 
that the police must have discovered our whereabouts 
but before 1 could do anything about it I was blown 
right out. ot bedl wndoMf in the p^acc was 
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smashed, so wc decided to leave while we sdll could 
and to come and get you out.” 

“Lucky we did,” Mile added. “As we crossed the 
street a bomb fell on the house — there’s pothing left oi 
it at all.” , 

“Wc came here as fast as wc could but tliat wasnt 
very fast. The explosions' were so close and so terrific 
that every few seconds wc had to fling ourselves down 
on our faces. • Then the planes swooped down 
machine-gunned everything within sight. Somehow they 
missed us — and so here wc are. But wasn’t there any- 
one else in this house?” . - 

I really don’t know,” Tito said. “I came in Mttf 
nudnight and went straight down to the cellar, wc 
better have a look." 

• • • • • 

They dug Tone Mandich, the owner of the 
out of the debris. He and his brother had been 
upstairs when the raid started. His brother was kill 
outright but he, by some fluke of fate, had cscapco 
unhurt. » 

All four agreed that the best thing for them to 
was to leave Belgrade at once. ^ , 

“Once wc reach the forest wc can decide 
do next,” Tito said. “Besides, I’m sure wc’U find 
many of our friends arc there already. And means' 
the important thing is to get out of here.” r 

The forest to which "nto referred was the fores 
Bclo Pole which, for the last ten years, had bcoi 
rallying point of all imdcrground w’orkers on their 
to and from Belgrade. In the middle of the ^ 

had built a hut, to all intents and purposes an ord 
mountain hut where any tourist might take she 
but which led to a large imdcrground cellar made 
concrete like the cellar that had saved Titos Idc 
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Jonc Mandich’s. house. In this cellar all the under- 
ground’s most important files and documents were 
kept and there was always a man on guard there who 
had orders, in case of discovery by the police, to blow 
the hut up— himself included, of course. • 

Hitler’s Yugoslav blitx had been so mercilessly sudden 
and so paralysing in its effects that when Tito and his 
companions arrived at the hut the guard did not even 
know that war had come to his country. He had hidden 
.both Tito and Piadc many times before, so there was 
nothing strange in this — it was merely routine work. 
But when Tito began to speak to the five men gathered 
round him in the cellar his tone was grave and tense 
with purpose. Yet his manner was confident and his 
confidence banished from the minds of his listeners 
any thought of the innumerable difficulties that would 
have to be overcome if his plan were to succeed. No one 
stopped to ponder the bare facts of defeat, each waited 
m silence for Tito’s orders. 

Tito pointed out that the machinery of resistance 
must as soon as possible be set up. The first essentials 
■were to lay in a sufficient store of aims and to organise 
reliable channels of communic.7tion throughout the 
country; Neither of these tasks was easy but both must 
be accomplished without delay: without arms no fight 
Was possible, and without communications no nation- 
wide resistance movement could be organised. 

Tito decided to return as soon as possible to Belgrade 
and there to get in touch with other anti-Fascist 
politicians. Mandich, too, was to go back to Belgrade, 
and to organise the supply of arms. The Belo Pole hut 
would serve, temporarily, as an ammunition dump. 

« * * • • 

Mandich was lucky. Just as he was coming into the 
outskirts of Belgrade he saw one of the fire engines of 
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the Belgrade fire brigade service driving towards him. He 
stopped it, knowing that the boys of the fire brigade 
were all “safe”, theirs being one of the strongest of the 
trades union organisations. When he saw that the 
driver was none other than Mcchak, a young but active 
organiser in the Belgrade underground, liis face lit up. 

Mechak had left Belgrade by permission of the 
Germans. His job was to fetch water from the sur- 
rounding countryside and to bring it back into the 
town. All the fire engineswercnowsimilarly employed. 
The water mains of tlic city had been destroyed in the 
raids and the population was in dire need of water. 
People were already reduced to filling buckets with 
muddy water from the Danube and drinking it. Clean 
water was urgently needed, in particular for the 
hospitals. And so now the fire engines and all and any 
trucks that could carry water were speeding out into 
the country to fetch it. The Germans who were now 
responsible for Belgrade's supplies welcomed the 
scheme. 

Mechak showed Mandich his special permit stamped 
by the German Kommandantur which enabled him to 
come and go as he chose. Mandich ’s eyes shone. 

From that day on, for three weeks, Mcchak’s fire 
engine sped to and fro from Belgrade almost without a 
pause. The Gcimans let him have as much petrol as 
he needed and he made as many as four or five journeys 
a day, always returning with a full load of water. The 
drivers of the other fire engines, too, showed an equal 
zeal in their work. There were about twenty-five of 
them in all and they worked in shifts so as not to lose 
time. The Germans patted themselves on the back. 
They had hardly expected such willing co-operation 
to be forthcoming during the first weeks of their 
occupation. For after all this was u German affair as 
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the water itscli was distributed by tbe German 
authorities. That the local population shotdd 
operate with such enthusiasm augured well for the 

One day, unfortunately, one of Mcchak’s friends had 
to drive his fire engine over a small pontoon bridge 
which the Germans had- laid across a narrow river. 
Part of the bridge collapsed and the Germans dis- 
covered the reasons underlying this zealous .“co- 
operauon", which had gratified them so much. That 
the bridge should have collapsed was not_ in itself 
significant. But. when nearby German soldiers came 
to help the Yugoslav push his fire engine out of the 
water the game was up. 

Although the tanks of the fire engine were supposedly 
empty— the fireman was then on his way to fetch water 
—it was much heavier than if they had been full of 
water. The German N.C.O. ordered his men to 
investigate. They obeyed, and found the tanks jammed 
with rifics, buUets, machine-guns and bombs. 

It had been a perfect- conspiracy . , , while it had 
lasted. Mechak had not had much difficulty in collecting 
arms; with Belgrade in a state of ruin and chaos all 
he had had to do was to help himself in the various 


military ammunition stores, many of tvhich the Germans 
themselves had not yet located. Hb friends in the fire 
brigade did the rest. As the whole scheme of fetching 
water outside Belgrade was sponsored by the Germans 
no suspicion was attached to the firemen’s activities. 

Tlie Gestapo acted quickly and ruthlessly. Some 
twenty drivers were rounded up and shotT Mechak 
who w-M out o£ Belgrade that afternoon was warned 
in time not to raum. He blew up his fire engine and 
made his way on foot to Bclo Pole. * 

Nat. wwe ^ the men whom *e Germans had arrested 
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gave away the hiding-place at Bclo Pole, m spite of 
the bestial tortures to which the Gestapo subjected 
them before granting them the welcome release of the 
firing squad. They died with their lips scaled. The 
arras were safe — the first w'capons of the partisan 
movement. 

But Mandich, the man who was responsible for 
collecting them, did not return to Bclo Pole. Several 
days after Mcchak’s arrival there a message was re- 
ceived to say that Mandteh, too, had been caught and 
shot. 

During these fateful days Tito, too, was in Belgrade, 
but although he moved quite freely about the city he 
managed, by sheer luck, to evade the police round-up. 
By May be was in touch tvirh Dr. Ivan Ribar, one of 
the most respected of all the old Yugoslav politicians, 
who had been the first democratic president of the 
Yugoslav Constituent Assembly more than twenty 
years earlier. The rw’o men got to work and together 
made out the first draft of the partisan movement’s 
political programme. Having done so they proceeded 
to contact other democratic leaders and by June all 
the democratic parties had agreed upon a joint policy 
and programme- The general ideas for the military 
organisation of the movement were also worked out. 
Manifestos were printed and soon they appeared on 
the walls of many Yugoslav cities, urging all Yugoslavs 
to rally to the partisans m their fight against Nazis, 
Nazi agents and quislings. 

* • * • * 

One of the commonest accusations made against 
Tito and his partisans is that they did nor begin their 
fight against the Germans until Hitler bad launched 
his attack on Russia, the implications being that until 
June 22, 1941, they had been passive observers of their 
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country’s sufferings and !«d, “like all Communists”* 
Tcmaincd on fairly good terms with Germany. _ I am not 
an authority on the attitude which Communists in 
other parts of the world adopted towards Germany 
before June 22, 1941. But I do know that Communists 
in Yugoslavia, and Communists and Commumst 
sympathisers in the other Balkan countries, were from 
the very beginning of the w 4 r in the first ranks of the 
fight against the Nazis. And during 1940 they intensified 
their anti-German activities. "Ihc suggestion that Tito 
— as a Communist — only started fighting the Germans 
after June 22, 1941, is the purest nonsense. The partisan 
movement was organised by Tito and his friends, most 
of whom were Communists* immediately after the 
collapse of the Yugoslav army. 

However, the German attack on Russia facilitated 
the organisation of resistanee because a great many of 
the Gcrmait occupation troops were withdrawn from 
Yugoslavia and sent to the Extern fjont. The German 
plan was to wididraw as many German troops as 
possible from Yugoslavia, leaving administrative units 
in the most important centres only. For this reason 
they encouraged the formation of an “independent" 
Croatlon state with Ante PavcHtch at its head. For this 
reason they generously doled out to the Italians all the 


territories which Mussoliiu, inflated with greed and 
egotism, demanded. For ihb reason they handed over 
to Boris of Bulipria not only the whole of Macedonia, 
which Sofia nationalists had long claimed as Bulgarian, 
but also a large chunk of Eastern Serbia which even 
the most extreme of nationalists had never suggested 
was Bulgarian ! For this reason they allowed Hungary 
the whole of Voivodina. For this reason, too diev 
permuted the Italics to occupy Greece. German 
troops were urgently needed elsewhere and the more 
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soldiers Hitler was able to withdraw from the Balkans 
the better his position on the Russian front would be, 
with regard to man-power. 

• • • • • 

The first partisan organisation, the “Slovenian 
Front,” was formed in Slovenia on April 20, a few 
days after the final defeat of the Yugoslav armies. 

Tlie first large-scale partisan revolt took place on 
June 5, 1941, near Valjcvo, in Serbia. There peasant 
units, led by Belgrade intellectuals, Tito’s friends, 
attacked the Germans and the quisling troops, and 
when the Germans sent reinforcements they withdrew 
into the mountains. They had carried out both the 
rules which Tito laid down during the first months of 
fighting: “Attack them when tlicy aren’t expecting iti 
When they attack you, withdrawl” 

The story of Valjcvo spread like wildfire throughout 
Serbia. By the end of June Tito, who was stUl in 
Belgrade, had 6ve large Serbian detachments under 
his command. In the middle of July a big revolt was 
staged in Montenegro, led by the former staff officer, 
Major Arbo Jovanovich, who later became Tito’s 
chief of staff and a Major-General. In Croatia workers 
and peasants took to the woods where they found many 
Serbs who had made their way there to escape German 
persecution. Gradually the whole of Yugoslavia was 
ablaze. 

It is impossible to describe or analyse the military 
operations of the partisans in a few pages and with only 
the information yet available. Aftei the war, perhaps, 
someone, who is more qualified than I to do so, svill 
write a textbook on partisan warfare based on Tito’s 
achievements. That is not my aim. By evoking several 
phases in the partisan campaigns I would merely like 
to stress the most essential asp^ of the war in Yugo 
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slavia— the spirit of those who arc taking part in it 
Without an idea of the spirit of persevering and in* 
domitable courage that spurred the partisans on to 
victory, the situation in Yugoslavia cannot be under- 
stood. ^ ’ "j c 

During the autumn of 1942 and again at the end of 
1943 Tito controlled nearly two-thirds of all Yugo- 
slavia’s territory. In and around Bosma, an area larger 
than the whole of Switzerland, was not only under 
partisan control but under direct partisan administra- 
tion. But the most inspiring c.tamples of the true 
partisan spirit belong to the history of their retreats, 
unique in this war, 

I^ly in 1943 the G«mans launched a full-scale 
offensive against Tito’s forces with four crack German 
divisions, supported by Italians and Ustashi and also 
by some of Mihailovi^’s Chetniks. The offensive was 
preceded by a continuous, heavy air bombardment 
against which the partisans were powerless as they had 
neither anti-aircraft guns nor any ffghtcr protection. 
The offensive was directed against Tito’s main strong- 
hold, Eastern Bosnia. 

At one point the German High Command announced 
with pride that Tito’s forces were encircled. It was 


true, but it did not remam true for long. With five of 
his best divisions Tito fought his way out and retreated 
twenty miles to the south towards Montenegro— on 
foot all the way. Tito’s men carried 4,000 wounded 
with them; 6csc could not be left to await capture by 
the Germans or the quislings, for rapture would only 
have been ibe prelude to certain death. . ’ 

In Ais long retreat, fighting all the way, the only 
lood that Titos men had was raw meat and leaves. 0 £ 
the 4 , 0 M wounded-even the streteher cases kept their 
nfles besides them-hundteds, who would otherwise 
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have recovered, died of fever and of cold. They re- 
ceived no medical attention and there were no medical 
supplies whatsoever. Yet not more than fifty, out of all 
the 4,000, were taken prisoner by the enemy. 

Moreover, these unceasing battles were a severe 
drain on the rapidly dwindling supply of arms. In order 
to have the means to continue the fight Tito was 
obliged to organise, in the midst of this appalling 
retreat, an attack against two Italian divisions in 
South-Western Bosnia, with the sole aim of capturing 
their arms, which he did. With these arms he imme- 
diately attacked the Germans and succeeded in hurling 
them back after a desperate fight that lasted two weeks. 
And then he was attacked in the rear by Mihailo- 
vich’s Chetniks. They were well armed and well 
equipped by the enemy, but Tito defeated them easily: 
directly they had the chance of doing so, Mihailo- 
vich’s men, who were mostly peasants conscripted by 
force, surrendered and joined the partisans. 

It v/as at the end of this great' retreat, on May 27, 
that the first British military mission arrived at Tito’s 
H.Q. — six men in all, led by Licut-Colonel Deakin. 
They were dropped by parachute in the middle of a 
terrible gale which had in fact delayed their arrival 
several days. They were immediately obliged to take 
part in a non-stop march of 24 hours — another retreat, 
for the Germans had just started their fifth major offen- 
sive against the partisans. For the next three months no 
one from Tito's staff and the British military mission 
slept more than one night in the same place. Food con- 
sisted mainly of herbs supplemented by a tiny ration of 
horscmcat which, in most eases, had to be eaten raw. 
For over t^vo months none of them tasted bread. 

On June 6, during a particularly ferocious air attack, 
a bomb fell on Tito’s headquarters tvhich were always 
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very near to the front. One of Dcakin's officers was 
Idllcd. Both Tito and X>eakin were hit by bomb 
splinters, Tito in the arm and Dcakin in the leg. In the 
■words of Mr. Churchill, this “cemented their friend- 

ship”l " ^ , t 

Durmg the same air attack, one or Titos oldest 
friends, Coloacl Vladimir Dedier and his wife Olga, 
a Major in the liberauon army and now a legendary 
Bgurc in Yugoslavia, were severely injured. Dcdicr’s 
skull was cracked by a bomb splinter. With no other 
b^dage available, Dedier gathered some leaves, 
moistened them with saliva and applied them to his 
head. In this condition he continued to fight for 
another twenty-four hours. 

Olga’s left arm was badly torn at the shoulder and 
blood poured from it. Two men gave her their shirts and 
with ^ese a doctor bandaged her arm and managed to 
stanch the blood. For nine more days she continued to 
march on with the others. It then became apparent 
that gangrene had set in and Olga, who was herself a 
doctor, asked for her arm to be amputated. The 
operation was performed by a doctor without an 
anaesthetic, without even an antiseptic. Olga sat on a 
stone, her husband, who was ^so in great pain, 
■standing beside her. The doctor amputated her arm 
from the shoulder. She did not lose consciousness but 
\yhcn the operation was finished she began, for the first 
rime, to cry, silently, without any sound of sobs. 

After less than an hour they set off again. A horse 
was found for Olga and Vladimir Dedier walked 
^idc her. In the evening two pills were brought to 
hcr~a heart smnulant that someone had managed to 
hnd 5omc^vhcre. She refused to take them. “Keep them 

tor those who arc going to live,” she said. She died 
next morning. She was twcnty<ight years old. 
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Colonel Dedier and another officer dug her grave. 
Tito, Dedier’s best friend, could not come to the funeral: 
he had to stay with his army. While the two men were 
shovelling earth over Olga’s body a German plane 
swooped down, its machine-gims crackling. Several 
bullets hit Olga’s grave but, miraculously, Dedier and 
his friend were not injured. Dedier put his wife’s 
revolver in his pocket and started off again on the 
march. 

“Those who arc going to live . . Those who lived 
on remembered Olga Dedier, and her name spread 
through Yugoslavia like a legend. 

By the beginning of 1944 nearly 25 per cent of the 
rank and file of the partisan army were women, a fact 
unique in the armies and the wars of the world. 

But then Olga Dedier was herself unique. 



THE PRICE OF UNITY 


In Ms book, My Native Land,* the American 'writer 
Louis Adamic, himself a Slovene by origin, explains in 
•a masterly way how the nucleus of Tito’s parusan 
forces was formed in. Slovenia. He explains it, not by 
any political or psychological dissertation, but simply 
by telling us the story of h lilorad Stosic h, a night 
watchman. It is a simple story, tragically brief, which 
irnghThavc taken place anywhere m Yugoslavia. 

Milorad Stosich was twenty-eight years old. Remits 
reaching the outside world pve no clue to hU private 
life. “Tormentingly bare,” says Louis A damic, “these 
reports tell us nothing of his family, or of his ^yhood 
and schooling, or whether he was religious or had a 
girl griend.” It b to be presumed that he was )ust an 
ordiMiy young Yugoslav, thin, underfed, typical to 
the point of being qiute inrigi^cant, his personaUty 
unmarked by any sign of the destiny he was to shape 
for himself and, through his memory, for thousands of 
others like him. Just an ordinary Slcfvcnc workman 
who, had it not been for Hitler’s Balkan b litz, would 
no doubt have quietly ended his^ays in the factory 
where he was employed. 

But the Germans came and that made the whole 
difference. The seed of revolt was sown in Milorad’s soul, 
the seed that was to bring forth its bitter harvest of 
revenge throughout Slovenia and diroughout Yugo- 
slavia. 

One morrung, soon after the Germans had occupied 
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Kran}, the town in Upper Slovenia where Milorad 
lived, a German civilian, who had come with the armies 
in order to organise that ofHcial looting that it known 
as commandeering food supplies, was found dead, shot 
through the heart— not an unusual thing to happen to a 
man in his position. 

Faithful to their traditions, the Germans at random 
selected ten of the townsmen as hostages, and announced 
that these would be hanged in the market-place unless 
the men responsible for this outrage gave themselves 
up to the Nazi police authorities within the next wentj’- 
four hours. 

Less than an hour before this delay was due to 
expire Milorad walked into the German headquarters 
and confessed that it was he who had murdered the 
German. He was asked for the names of his accom- 
plices. He replied he had none. He had killed the 
German himself. The reason? He had felt he would 
like to, that was all. How was it that he was in possession 
of a firearm, which was in itself illegal? He had taken 
it from the factory: as a night watchman, he had a gun 
at his disposal. 

The ten hostages were released. Milorad was hanged 
on the newly erected gallows in the market-place, and 
his body was left to swing there for a week as a warning 
to the citizens of Kranj. A placard W’as tide round his 
neck and on it was written in big red letters: “This 
Slovenian Swine acted against the Reich”. 

• • « « • 

But no one in Kranj believed that Milorad had 
killed the German. He had not even been in the town 
the night the German was killed. He had been on duty 
at his factory, as usual. 

Besides, Louis Adamic explains, those who knew 
Milorad knew him as a timid, shy young man, psycho- 
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logically incapable ot such a Jwd. A scact “''““Su- 
tton carried out by the inhahicmts of Krrm, proved 
bnond doubt that Milorad had had nothing to do 
with the assassination. The roan who had m fact done 
the kiiling was a guerilla who had fled into the moun- 
tains immediately afterwards. It was obvious that 
Milorad have given his life to save that oi the ten 
hostages. It was thought dial one of them must have 
Wen either a brother, a cousin or a dear friend. But 
no, not a single one of the hostages even Milorad 
by sight. HU sacrifice had not been inspired by any 
personal loyalty, but by a greater, loftier loyalty — 
loyalty to the spirit of the new Yugoslavia. 

Before long the Germans themselves got ‘wind of 
what had happened, and they gave orders for the ten 
hostages to be arrested. But too late. They had left the 
town and fled into the mountains. Other hostages were 
taken and executed in their stead. But soon there were 
no able-bodied men left in Kranj: they had all ‘fled into 
the mountains. 

Tlicrc they formed a partisan brigade, with the ten 
hostages as its organisers and its commanders. This 
brigade distinguished itself in the fighting and soon 
bcame the terror of all the Germans in the region. 
The number of Nazis wiped out by its daring rose to 
socral hundreds, soon to thousands. Its feats were 
proudly acknowledged in the communiques of Tito’s 
supreme headquarters, and tales of the valour of the 
Milorad Stosich Brigade— as U was called— spread 
tliroughout the land of Yugoslavia. 


I have described the formation of the Milorad 
Stosich Brigade because it is typical of the way in 
which partisan units were formed throughout the 
country. And therein tnd«d lies die strength of Tito’s 
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movement, in that it was not organised from above, 
but sprang from below, spontaneously. No military 
power can crush a truly national liberation movement, 
supported and organised by the masses of the people. 
German military power — Ac st ron g est in Ac world 
at that tune — couId“n6r'cnish Ac Yugoslav liberate 
movement, in spite of Ae fact Aat t l^e G erm an H igh 
Command launched seven_full-scalc..oifensiyes against 
' Ijtys force s^ — ' 

Tito,Jiowcycr,_rcaliscd_at once .,Aat__Ac ^people’s 
ent^s!asm_and_support, alAough all important, were 
not enough. An army must have organisation and dis- 
cipline. In addition to their bravery Ae partisan 
detachments needed a co^ordinatcd leadership, based 
on the principles of military scien ce. Tito set himself 
Ae task of providing it. ot m ouldin g his .army .into,a 
regular_fighting Jorcc. 

Thlhe first place he needed officers. The reserves for 
Ae rank and file would never run drys Ae whole 
Yugoslav people were ready and eager to supply Aem. 
But it was not so easy to find officers, officers who could 
provide bpih— militaiy, and_politic:d leadership. Tito 
had no use for many of the officers of Ae old Yugoslav 
army, though, if Acy proved to be good commanders 
in Ae field, he always accepted Acir services. But 
guerilla warfare calls for its own type of officer — 
officers trained not only in tactics but in Ae in- 
tricacies of psychological and political warfare. The 
guerilla chief, in addition to being u military taoician, 
must also be a political leader. However great Ac man’s 
military qualities, if they arc not matched by Acir 
political counterpart, if he is unable or unwilling to 
assume political responsibilities, he will not succeed as 
a partisan officer. A case in point is MiliailoviA, who, 
as is generally acknowled^d, was a brilliant staff 
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officer but who proved incapable of providing for his 
men the political leadership they demanded of him. 
Thus having failed to satisfy, or even temporarily to 
pacify, Yugoslav political aspirations, he further justifi^ 
the distrust he inspired by finally consenting to the 
shame of collaboration with the enemy. 

In order to train officers for his army Tito started an 
officers’, school. To many of his subordinates the idea 
seemed fantastic: how could an officers’ training school 
exist in occupied Yugoslavia except as a tempting and 
vulnerable target for the enemy? For at that time even 
partisan headquarters were not static but were con- 
stantly on the move from one district to another. 

But Tito’s o ffice rs s chool was as unconventional as 
the tactics which its candidates learnt from it. It was 
a battle school in the literal sense of the word. To every 
unit Tito attached several special instructors and every 
commander received instructions to point out to them 
men who had already distinguished themselves in 
battle. In this respect Tito’s officers’ school was unique: 
no candidate might enter it who had not already given 
proof of his fighting qualities. The task of this school 
ivas more to select likely officers than to form them — 
this they had already done for themselves during 
battle. 

Up to the middle of 1943 more than 5,000 partisan 
leaders were promoted officers according to this pro- 
cedure, and given commands. When this was announced 
by Tito’s hcadquartcis there was a loud outcry among 
Yugoslav “regular” officers in exile who protested that 
the whole business was a sham and that it was quite 
impossible to produce 5^ new officers in the space 
of two years, etc. ^ 

But these new commanders soon proved their worth 
For months to come they were to engage more German 
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divisions than any other army in Europe, with the 
exception of the Red Army, nicy successfully organised 
an army of a quarter of a million men and for years to 
come their tactics will be studied in military schools all 
over the world. Their story is Tito’s story. Promoted 
Marshal of the Yugoslav army, he has been recognised 
as a full-fledged allied commander, on the same Ics'cl 
as marshals and generals who have devoted their- lives 
to the study of military science. Yet, like the officers 
who serve imder him, he has never been to a militar)' 
school or to a staff college. But I doubt if there is any 
military expert who would deny that his extraordinary 
gifts of leadership have won for him a place among the 
best of this war’s commanders. He owes tliesc gifts of 
leadership, not to the study of dust)' textbooks but to 
the demands which the plight of his country made on 
him, demands which he has been able fully to satisfy, 
at the same lime developing that knowledge of men 
and that genius for inspiring them which have helped 
him to become what he is tc^ay. 

The next important problem was to organise the 
army into a well-disciplined and co-ordinated body. 
Tito divided his armies into eleven main groups under 
eleven commanders each of whom he promoted to the 
r ank of general. Of th6c eleven generals seven were 
former officers in the Roy jd Yug oslav arm y — 
oncls, tw’o lieuL-colonelsJone major and o ne ca ptain. The 
remaimhg" four had Txot commanders in IheTnterna- 
tional Brigade. In entrusting them with sUch important 
coHimandS.'Tito was not influenced by what their rank 
or social position had been. He was influenced only by 
their abilities as commanders and it will be seen that 
his confidence was not misplaced when one reflects 
that by the beginning of 1943 the partisan armies 
%ti 
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Yugoslavia a tcrritoiy larger than the 

— 

Tuoj on the subject of the organisation of 

ctK aspect of it that is often 


h ^ jSnored and that I would like to stress, 
ciilf q£.^ of thousands of men, fighting in difH- 
? in appalling conditions, against an enemy 
superior in armament and in equipment, 
{(jj 1^ exception, volunteers. No conscription 

(jjj^^'^oduced by Tito in any of the territories he 

all, it must be understood what it is to be a 


,in Tito’s armies, what the true meaning of 


voluni, 

its possibilities of revenge and horror 

for K ° contain. Elsewhere a man may volunteer 
army, may apply for a transfer from his unit to 
other unit particularly expend to hardships and 
But it is still not the same thing. When Tito’s 
voluQfjgj.^ by doing so they assume responsibilities 
^tending fai beyond merely personal risks. They know 
should misfortune befall them (and by “mis- 


fortu] 


’ capture is implied, rather than death, which 
in any case, be its sequel), they arc jeopardising 
Oot Only their own lives but those of their families and 
”fods, and the very existence of their villages or 
^owns. Each man who volunteers knows that if he is 
prisoner, and if the Germans and their agents are 
able to identify him, he will pay for it not only with 
bis own life but w ith the lives of bis entire family. Even 
bis biithplacc will be penalised, his village set on fire. 
^ spite of this they volunteer. By the thousands, by 
tens of thousands, by Ac hmdreds of thousands. 

h is difficult for a BritisKjnhid to form a picture of 
horrors that areWily currency in T 


' < piciurc or 

1 German-occupied 
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Yugoslavia. Yet that picture is necessary for a true 
undentanding of Tito’s movement. It must be realised 
— and not discounted as atrocity-mongcring — that if a 
town is discovered by the Germans to be in contact with 
the partisans, they kill, without more ado, its entire 
maI e_ po pulation and burn.down_evcr3'_housc^in it * ~ 

I will quote one example. One of many. There is a 
t own i n -Shumadia. the heart of Serbi^ called Kragu- 
yevats. In the autumn of 1941 Titd formed one of his 
fifsT” partisan units in that district. These partisans 
attacked a German company, killing 10 Germans and 
wounding 26. Fighting took place just outside the town 
of Kraguyevats. 

One week later Gcrman.troops.surroundcd the town 
a nd beg an ji_systematic housc-t<>house_scarcb. All the 
marnmiabitants dr’thcsc*hou$es between the ages of 
15 and 50— in all about 7,000 people— were rounded 
up and marched through the streets in groups of 200. 

No one — least of all the men and boys ^cmselves— 
had any idea what had happened. Until then, the 
German soldiers had bchaval not too badly on the 
whole, and many people thought these men were being 
conscripted for forced laboiu. Others suggested that 
the Germans merely wished to check up on all identity 
papers. Still others said that the Germans were going 
to pick one man out and that these men would be 
held as hostages. But this meant that the Germans 
intended to kill nearly one hundred men in cold blood. 
The inhabitants of Kraguyevats were not yet used to 
measuring probability by the yardstick of German 
brutality, and this seemed to them too dreadful to be 
possible, let alone true. 

Then the Germans invaded the law court and 
forcibly removed the judges, the accused, the plainti/Ts, 
the lawyers, the wimesscs, the clerks, the guards and 
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even the aged doorman. Next they went to the 
school and added boys, teachers and the headmaster, 
Dr. Pantulit^, Jto the bunch. Then the streets were 
c^hed and those who had escaped the house-to-house 
search were roun'ded /up — s hopkeepers and s alestnen, 
r estau rani_an(Lcafc_ proprietors, waitc^and offic£_roys, 
artisans an d their a pprentices. ~ 

TKcTiurit connnued all day. By now the Germans 
had arrested 8,000 men and boys, and they marched 
them off outside the towm Here they spent the night, 
guarded by several hundreds of German soldiers, 
hemmed in by a fence of machine-guns. No one slept. 
It was too cold c\’en to sit. Numb, hungry, apathetic, 
still not realising what was in store for them, they stood 
there waiting for the dawn. It was Tuesday, October 
21, 194I- 

• • • * • 

Many readers may disbelieve this story, dismissing it 
contemptuously as propaganda. The Germans are 
human beings after ^. . . . But the Kraguyevats story 
is true in its every detail and the imagination must be 
stretched to visualise the whole horror of it if one is to 
understand Tito’s position. When Tito’s headquarters 
announce that under no circumstances will they enter 
into negotiations with Mihailovich and his Chetniks, 
who have collaborated with the enemy, some people 
here condemn what they describe as this .“uncompro- 
mising attitude”. One newspaper even defined it as a 
“blow to Allied unity”! These people should read die 
story of Kraguyevats, which is only one of hundreds of 
stories like it. 

I, for one, have checked up over and over again on 
all the facts concerning Kraguyevats. I have compared 
the German official reports with the reports of men 
earning fseo!. KiragvLTe-fass issell. 1 Iwt an 
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cyc-witncss to speak for himself. His report reached tlic 
United Committee of South Slavic Americans in the 
United States through absolutely reliable channcls. 
Hcreitis: 

“I saw one non-commissioned officer refuse outright.. 
‘I can’t do this,’ he said to his superior. ‘This is not 
war. Do what you like with me.’ I know the German 
well, and I heard him. It was the only decent thing 
that happened that day. TTic officer ordered him to be 
taken away. I suppose they shot him. 

“The machine-gun crews were distributed down the 
length of the firing range. Then the Germans began to 
count us oB into groups of forty. 

“Will they really. ? It hardly seemed possible. Bur 
I was afraid to finish the question even in own 
mind. 

“Some of the Serf)s whispered among themselves. 
They spoke of attempting a stampede through the 
German encirclement. But who would start it? In 
which direction? It was clearly a hopeless idea. German 
soldiers were everywhere, each with several hand 
grenades, while we had all been searched for weapons. 

‘What inhibited action more than anything else, 
however, was that nearly every adult Serb had a 
young son in the crpwd. We thought: ‘Surely they won’t 
kill us air. By now we all realised that our being on 
the proving-grounds had to do with the lo dead and 
26 wounded Germans. It meant that, according to the 
posted warning, the Nazis would kill 2,300 of us, 
about onc-third cf the 7,000 assembled here. That was 
terrible enough. But if wc tried to stampede the 
Germans they might slaughter all of us. . . . 

“The groups of forty were marched off. Group after 
group. One consisted entirely of schoolboys, most of 
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■whom still carried their bcM^ks. Dr. Pantulich, their 
principal and teacher, ran to join them, to march off 
^vilh them. ‘If you arc going to kill them,' he cried, ‘take • 
me too. I want to be killed with them.’ 

“Then the execution began. 

“The awful, -awful song of the ’roachme-gunsl I 
thought it was more terrible to have to listen to it than 
to be killed. Several times they almost included me in 
a group which was marched off, but each time I was 
left behind — as though by accident, only God knows 
why. Perhaps so I should be able to tell about it. 

“The commander who' issued the order for the 
massacre (probably after consulting the High Com- 
mand) was Colonel Fritz Zunmermann. The officer in 
charge of. the actual slaughter was a major. 

“The enormous horror of the event is beyond 
description. You may think that you can imagine it, 
but you cannot. It overpowered us. AU thought 
fighting our way out with bare bands, of trying to 
stampede the soldiers had long since gone. Many of 
us who had not yet been numbered off into groups 
fainted asvay. Some of the German soldiers fainted too. 

“When I came to I was so weak I could barely 
stand. But I made myself stand; I can’t explain why. 
I was saying to myself, 'O Godl O GodI O God!’ 
Then: ‘I mustn’t faint again. I must stay on my feet’. 

“Someone suddenly asked. Will the world hear of 
this?’ 

“ ‘It must,' a young history professor answered. 

‘“But when?’ said another. Will it hear in time to 
matter to us?’ 

“ 'It must,' said the young historj’ professor again. 

“Then he and the others were marched off. 

“The song of the machine-guns burst out every few 
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Stationed in and about Kraguyevats donated to the city 

250,000 dinars for its poor 

“The following 'week a notice was posted on the 
walls— to the effect that *2,300 Communists and 
bandits and their supporters had been killed by the 
German forces near Kraguyevats’. It gave the figure 
that would have been 'correct* had they killed only a 
himdred for every dead and fifty for every wounded 
German, as specified in the order. 

“Families were not allowed to seek the bodies of 
their relatives and bury them separately or with any 
sort of service. 

“Those who wanted to were told that 'Communists 
and bandits and their supporters were not entitled to 
formal buriaV.” 

This was the price that Kraguyevats paid for having 
decided to follow Tito. The Germans counted on 
frightening the rest of Yugoslavia into submission but 
only succeeded in committing yet another of the 
psychological blunders ^10 which they arc so prone. 
They achieved the reverse effect: the unity of ^1 
Yugoslavs under Tito’s banner. But the price of this 
unity was a mercilessly high one — Kraguyevats after 
Kraguyevats. Yet the price she had to pay for following 
him only strengthened the bond that held all Yugo- 
slavia to Tito. 
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MIHAILOVICH 

The most important internal political problem that 
Tito and his supporters had to face was that of General 
Mihailovich and the forces under his command. After 
the collapse of the Yugoslav army many thousands of 
soldiers, whose officers had not surrendered, dis- 
regarded the armistice which the High Command had 
already signed with the Germans and £cd into the 
mountains taking their arms with them- Nearly all the 
Yugoslav generals and high-ranking officers had 
cither capitulated or been taken prisoner. Others 
succeeded in reaching hfostar. 

One of the few staff officers who remained behind 
and at liberty ^vas Colonel Drazha Mihailovich who 
had taken refoge in the'town of hfostar in Herzegovina, 
He soon collected round him a group of officers with a 
view to reorganising the troops under their command 
and with them continuing to resist in the mountains. 

It is not certain whether this was his own idea or 
whether it was part of the instruction he had received 
from the Simovich government before it left Yugoslav 
soil. However, the fact r emains that Colonel Mihailo- 
vich was proclaimed commander of all the troops that 
succeeded in reaching hfostar. 

Meanwhile resistance groups were springing up all 
over the country. Under cover of night small bands of 
soldiers, workers and peasants would attack German 
and quisling troops. The many thousands of peasants 
who had fled into the mountains to escape persecution 
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and death were, oE course, only too willing to join forces 
with any bands fighting against the spoliators of their 
villages and the murderers of their families. And when 
htihdlovich sent representatives to contact the leaders 
of the more important guerilla bands these expressed 
their readiness to obey his orders, for, to them, this 
mean: that they would be taking part in a scientifically 
organised offensive against the enemy. 

But other guerilla bands had already established 
<x>ntact with Tito’s headquarters. Tito’s representa- 
tives were not officers, many of whom were none too 
popular with the people, but political commissars who, 
in most cases, were already well known in the districts 
in which they were sent to work. And whenever they 
had the choice the guerillas— consisting for the most 
part of soldiers, peasants and workers-^ose to follow 
Tito. For to them Mihailovich represented the past He 
was still acting in the name of the old state administra- 
tion and to most Yugoslav peasants this was synonomous 
with oppression and lyrarmy. 

On, the other hand, Tito’s men, in their eyes, repre- 
sented the future. They came, not only as the enemies 
of the Kazis, hut also as the enemies of the old adminis- 
tration. Unlike Mihailovich, they did not Undertake to 
restore the old regime after victory was won. On the 
contrary, they promised to free the country from its 
old yoke, as well as from the German yoke, and to 
bring into being a new world of liberty and social 
justice. 

Thus the great gulf which lies between Tito and 
Mihailovich, and which later it became impossible to 
bridge, was apparcni from the beginning. It was in the • 
first instance due to political differences, but was soon 
widened by disagreement over military tactics. Mihailo- 
vich’s chief aim was to preserve his forces more or less 
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intact for the day when the Allies would set foot in the 
Balkans so as to liavc a strong army, loyal to the old 
regime, with svhosc assistance he and his political chiefs 
would easily be able to impose their will upon the 
country. Both Mihailovich and his supporters rcalisetl 
lliat, were public opinion to be consulted, there was no 
chance of their continuing as Yugoslavia’s rulers. And 
they therefore based their entire policy on this know- 
ledge. 

Tito, on the otlicr hand, declared that his main task 
was to hght and destroy the Germans. He "had no 
thought of presers'ing his armies until the end of the 
war and of using them as a sort of internal police force 
widi which to impose his will. For he had neither the 
desire nor the need to impose his will by force. He — 
like' Mihailovich— had gaug^ the feelings of the 
Yugoslav ’masses correctly and he knew that in the 
event of free elections he would command the support 
of the overwhelming majority of t)je Yugoslav nation. 
And he shaped his policy accordingly. 

In other words, Tito wasted no time in devising 
plans for keeping his movement in power after the 
war. For the time being his only aim was to carry on 
with the war against the oppressors of his country. If 
he was able to do this effectively, he had no doubt that 
he would have the support of the people later. 

This strong belief, this certainty of popular support, 
were the main reasons why Tito, in the beginning, did 
not take Mihailovich seriously, seriously, that is, as the 
enemy of the national liberation forces, which, later, 
Mihail ovich was lo provc himself to be. Tito knew that 
Mihailovich cut no ice svith the Yugoslav masses. Tito 
believed in the liberation of Yugoslavia, in her libera- 
tion from the enemy, Germany, and from the enemy at 
home — pscudo-Fasdsts and pro-Fascists- Once this 
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double liberation was achieved, such prestige and such 
authority as Mihailovich and Ws kind might have con- 
trived to build ' up, would collapse automatically. He 
was so sure of this that when, in the autumn of 1941, 
he had surrounded Mihailovich and his entire staff he 
let them go free. “I do not want to take it upon myself 
to perform the will of the people,” he explained. “Later 
the people will dissociate themselves from Mihailovich 
and from all that he stands for.” 

■ There was another important aspect in the situation 
which Tito did not overlook, ^hailovich was the 
representative of the Yugoslav government in exile and 
he later, became its war minister. That government 
enjoyed the hospitality of the British' government and 
of the British people and did not hesitate to abuse both. 
It 'launched an intensive propaganda campaign against 
the National Liberation Front, branding Tito as a 
dangerous Communist, terrorist and gangster. British 
and .American public opinion, kept in ignorance of 
the true facts, regarded Mihailovich 'as the hero of 
Yugoslav resistance. Tito reasoned that to strike 'at 
him, as the military situation demanded he should — for 
Mihailovich’s forces were fighting a deliberate battle 
against the army of National Liberation— would 
merely result in providing the Yugoslav government in 
London wldi fresh fuel for its vicious propaganda cam- 
paign. He preferred to bide his time. And he went 
further still; he decided to try to come to some agree- 
ment with Mihailovich. 

• • • • • 

The patience displayed by Tito in his dealings with 
Mihailovich and the Yugoslav government in exile ii 
surely unique in the history of this war. I doubt if any 
other European country can boast of a political leader 
who has shown sucli moderation and such tact. 
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T here was Tito in the mountains of Yugoslavia 
organising and planning what was to become the most 
glorious achievement of the resistance front in Europe. 
In the heart of enemy territory, out of the ruins of a 
state overrun by the Germans, he succeeded, in a short 
time, in building up an army of a quarter of a milHon 
men. For many long months this army was engaging a 
greater number of German divisions than any other 
allied army, with the exception of the Red Army. His 
troops suffered more casualties, in proportion to the 
country’s population, than any other troops in the 
world, not excluding the Russians and the Germans. 
Their equipment and their supplies were painfully 
inadequate — ^many a time they went into battle and 
faced the formidable mechanised might of the enemy 
armed only with poles and hatchets I So far as food was 
concerned, for months they had to rely on a diet of 
cabbage and coarse black bread. In spite of all t^, 
Tito’s army ne\’cr stopped fighting and its spirit 
iemained invincible. 

Yet the government of Tito’s country, the govern- 
ment of the country he was defending at a high cost of 
hardship and sacrifice, refused even to acknowledge the 
existence of his army. Not only that It deliberately 
misinformed the world, alleging that its campaigns 
were in fact fought and won by those very men who, 
in collaboration with the Germans and the quislings, 
were doing every thin g within their power to smash 
Tito’s movement. And the war minister in that govern- 
ment was none other than the man who, instead of 
fighting the enemy, preferred to fight those who did 
Tito and Tito’s soldiers. 

In spite of such provocation, for three years ncariy, 
Tito never uttered a word against that government. On 
the contrary he issued app^ after appeal begging for 
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unity and expressing his readiness to forget all that 
was past. But finally the peoples of Yugoslavia pro- 
nounced their own verdict and, through their demo- 
cratically elected representatives in the Legislative ’ 
Assembly in Yaichc, repudiated Mihailovich and his 
London backers. Even then certain organs of the 
British Press smugly denounced this decision of the 
Yugoslav Legislative Assembly as “a blow to Yugoslav 
unity”! 

• * • * • 

I have read and re-read, checked up and re-checked up 
on all the available documents with any bearing on the 
controversy between, Tito and Mihailovich, in addition, 
of course, to all the press reports. Of these by far the 
most important are the personal letters sent by Tito to 
Mihailovich, officially proposing an agreement. So far 
as 1 know these have not yet been published in Britain 
and 1 will quote an extract from a letter sent by Tito 
to Mihailovich on October 21st, 1947. It Is addressed to 
the “Commander of the nuUtary Chetnik units” and is 
signed by Tito in person for “the supreme command of 
the partisan army in Yugoslavia”. This letter was sent 
after a series of long and fruitless negotiations between 
the representatives of both men had been finally broken 
off, and after Mihailovich had refused to come himself 
and discuss with Tito the military and political prob- 
lems that divided them. The letter reads as follows: 

“We arc informed by your representative. Captain 
Mitich, that it is impossible for you to come to the final 
negotiations and that instead you arc sending your 
plenipotentiaries to work with us for the solution of the 
problems which must be solved between you and us. 
In our opinion these negotiations will not result in 
what we and you expected. Nevertheless, we are 
sending our representatives in the hope of solving some 
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of the urgent questions, especially those which are now 
affecting oir relations unfavourably. 

“You request that .we define our stand in reference 
to particular problems, Wc do so in general outline 
hereinafter, but wish to stress again that every question 
demands a thorough discussion and a common exchange 
of thoughts. As between you and ourselves we seek the 
following objectives: 

“i. Common military operations against the enemy, 
both against the Germans and Italians . and the 
Ncdich and Pavelich forces. To achieve this we con- 
sider it necessary to form a Common Operations Staff. 

“2. A common system for supplying and feeding our 
and your troops, to be worked out through the Com- 
mon Operations Staff which would detail special 
persons or create special bodies to carry out the tasks. 

“3. A common division of captured tfnemy material 
according to the necessities of the front. Our principle 
is: Everything for the front, everything for the struggle. 

“4. Joint regional or local commands, that is, two 
commands, yours and ours, but closely co-operative 
with each other — Chachak is an example. . . . 

“5. A Joint permanent commission attached to the 
Common Operations Staff which would attend with 
the greatest possible speed to aU differences which may 
arise between yourselves and us. 

“6. A provisioning authority which would feed the 
population, oversee the economy, supply the means of 
warfare, and organise public safety and order. In our 
opinion it would be a grave mistake if in the present 
liberation struggle any of these fanctions should remain 
in the hands of the old county commissioners, com- 
munal executives, gendarmes, etc. To rally the popula- 
tion for the struggle against the occupation it is neces- 
sary to instal public officials who would be person- 
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ally close to the people and therefore in. position to 
assume responsibility. The old gendarme, police and 
county apparatus as well as the old community officials 
do not answer the need. The old personnel has been in 
the service of the occupation and is infested with enemy 
elements and influences. It does not enjoy the people’s 
confidence and is unsuitable for this critical period. 
"We believe the naUonal liberation committees which 
the people themselves have begun to establish arc 
currently the most appropriate public representation. 

. . . These national hberarion committees should be 
'elected by the people regardless of political beliefs. In 
places where it is impossible to hold elections, com- 
mittees should be appointed by rcpfcscntatives of all 
political groups which favour Ac fight for liberation. 
We also consider it essential to create a Central 
National Liberation Committee for all freed territoriesj 
and in order to maintain public order and safety we 
propose the organisation of a people’s guard in towns 
and villages. 

■ “7. In principle wc oppose compulsory mobilisation. 
Recruiting should be on a voluntary’ basis. Men should 
be free to join Chctnlk or Partisan units. Forced 
mobilisation might be justified only on a local scale in 
particular instances of dire peril; and in such instances 
the joint Partisan-Chetnik Operations Staff should 
authorise it. Recruiting of volunteers has a great advan- 
tage in that units of such fighters arc better than those 
consisting of persons forcibly inducted. Moreover, 
neither wc nor you possess arms in such quantities that 
wc could risk placing them in the hands of un- 
reliable elements. 

“8. Wc take the position that all the units, commands • 
and staffs, of both our Partisan and your Chetnik 
organisations, should unconditionally obey their supreme 
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commands. It is unthinkable that the lower commands 
should be permitted to act on their own initiative in 
actions which might be directed against one or the 
other of our common enemies or which might involve 
our joint strategic or tactical problems. 

“9. In order to preclude clashes in the headquarters 
of our respective supreme commands, w'c consider it 
necessary that our respective commands should be in 
different cities, each retaining its own local authority, 
but each having representatives on the staff of the 
other. 

“10. In the interest of a successful struggle against 
the main enemy, the German occupation, we deem it 
nccessar}’ to conduct a vigilant and merciless campaign 
against all manner of fifth columnist and spies., who 
arc obstructing our national liberation struggle. We 
hold that joint military courts should be created which 
would conduct investigations and pass judgment against 
these enemies of the people. Spies and fifth columnists 
caught in the act should be punished forthwith by the 
command in whose jurisdiction the crime occurred. 
The co mm and or commander passing such a judgment 
is to be responsible for the punishment. Motives of 
personal hate and revenge in eases of this kind are to 
be punished in the most severe manner. 

II. Against the quisling or satellite troops who arc 
interfering with our national liberation struggle . . . 
joint action on the part of ourselves and you should be 
instituted for their liquidation. 

“12. We consider it intolerable that fifth columnists 
and spies should have either Cbetnik or Partisan 
identification papers •'while engaged in . . . their 
dastardly w’ork against the people. Such persons should 
be removed from the ranks, whether ours or yours, and 
surrendered to the above-proposed joint mihtary 
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courts. Individuals and groups under suspidon, 
whether they carry Chetnik or Partisan documents, 
should be arrested immediately and examined by a 
mixed commission. 

“These are our proposals and demands, . , . Other 
questions exist, but the delegates themselves will bring 
them up and should solve them. 

“We consider the present situation too serious, and 
the responsibility which falls on us all too great, to 
wrangle over petty things and thus make co-operation 
and proper relations between us impossible. \Ve trust 
most earnestly that you will use your authority to the 
full so that an agreement may be reached, and that 
We may combine our forces for the achievement of 
our ultimate aim*, to free our homeland from the hated 
oeeupation and its servants." 

A dose analysis of this lemarkablc document points 
to the untiring efforts made by Tito to reach an agree- 
ment with Mihailovich on the basis of fighting the 
Germans and their agents. There is no sign here of any 
“attempt to subjugate Mihailovich’s forces” — pet 
accusation of many pro-Mihailovich propagandists. 
Nor is there any trace of “communistic ideas”. On the 
contrary the letter deals with all political and military 
problems from one standpoint only— that of Yugoslav 
national unity. And although Tito knew that Mihailo- 
* vich’s forces were instgruficant compared with the 
partisan army, which was increasing daily in size and 
strength, he treats them as equals, proposing “a joint 
Pardsan-Chetnik operational st^dT*. 

Mihailovich, in his reply to these proposals, rejected 
outright points one, two, six and seven — ^joint military 
operations, joint ^Utary supply system, joint economic 
organisation catering for the needs of the dvilian popu- 
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lation, and voluntary recruiting. His motive in rejecting 
the last point in particular was more 'than obvious; if, 
like Tito, he were to rely only on volunteers there 
would be no hope for him whatsoever of building up a 
substantial army. Indeed, most of the troops under his 
command were men whom, invoking the authority of 
the state, he had conscripted by force in the territories 
which he controlled. 

Nor svas he able to accept point one— joint military’ 
operations — because, as subsequent events showed, he 
was already firmly determined not to organise imme- 
diate fighting but to pursue an attentiste policy which 
did not prohibit an occasional “deal” svfth the enemy. 

In spite of this Tito’s representatives were authorised 
to sign an agreement even on these terms for, cs’cn if 
the cost svcrc high, Tito was desperately anxious to 
avoid fratricidal clashes which, whate\’cr the result, 
would benefit only the enemy. 

Here is another document whicli throws light on the 
events that follo\vcd thb partial agreement between 
Tito and Mihailovich. The document in question is a 
memorandum senr by Tito’s headquarters to the 
Executive Committee of the Liberation Front of the 
Slovenian people (this Slovenian Front now forms one 
of the most active groups of the Yugoslav liberation 
movement). The memorandum reads as follows: 

“i. The representatives of our staff had a number of 
conferences with Mihailovich’s people. All the con- 
ferences were concluded with written statements. Up 
to October ’41 Drazha Mihailovich rejected every 
proposal for a joint military action, maintaining that 
such co-operation was too early. Despite this our stafi 
formed a pact with his staff according to which both 
sides bound themselves to help each other loyally with 
supplies and information even when Chetnik units 
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could not or did not take part in military operations. 
Up to that time our Partisans had /reed from the occu- 
pation the territory from Sarajevo to Chachak and 
almost to the outskirts of Belgrade. According to 
partial agreements reached with Drazha Mihailovich, 
our Partisan units and staffs permitted the Chetnik 
organisations to develop their activities in the liberated 
territories, to recruit and arm new Chetniks, and even 
to establish their local staffs on tlie basis of equality 
with our staffs. And at the outset, responding to the 
call of our staff, the Chetniks did take part with us in 
military operations against occupationists and their 
satellites. 

“2. In connection .with . . . the ‘punitive expeditions' 
by the enemy against armed units of the Serbian 
people which can only be dcicribed as horrible 
(especially those in Northern Serbia), our staff pro- 
posed to the staff of Drazha Mihailovich to form a 
Common Operations Staff, to mobilise civil, authorities 
in the liberated territory and to undertake necessary 
measures for normal community life. Our proposal was 
that civil authority should be established in a demo- 
cratic way by means of free elections. Organs of this 
authority — National Liberation Committees — should 

consist of honest men regardless of political orientation 
so long as they believe in the struggle for liberation. But 
Drazha Mihailovich rejected both these proposals. Hc’ 
replied that a Common Operadons Staff is not needed. 
On the question of civil authority his answer was that 
the old institutions should be maintained, even if they 
were never popular with the people, having been 
established by the hated dictatorial regimes in Bel- 
grade, and having subsequently collaborated with the 
occupation. Nowever, in spite of the fact that M^ailo- 
• vich rejected these two basic proposals, a compromise 
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agreement was reached under which relations between 
the Partisans and Chetniks were ogain made possible. 
As proof of our goodwiU, the day after signing the 
agreement with Drazha Mihailovich our staff sent to 
his staff five hundred guns and forty thousand cartridges 
captured by Partisan forces from the enemy. This was 
a gift on our part. 

“3. Yet only a few days after the agreement was 
signed certain Chetnik officers began armed attacks 
against our Partisan units. ... In a railroad train at 
Pozhega they seized the Commander of the First Unit, 
Milan Blagoycvich, a veteran of the International 
Brigade in Spain, who had with him all the necessary 
identification documents. Pozhega had been freed by 
the Partisans, and following the agreement we turned 
it over to the staff of Drazha Mihailovich* for a centre 
of his organisation. But his officers killed our com* 
mander affer torturing htm in a most besual manner. 

. . . On leambg of this crime our staff sent a protest; 
we refrained from making the incident a provocation 
for fratricidal warfare. . . . The following day a 
Chetnik band stopped one of our munitions automobiles 
bound for the front near Kralycvo, killed our driver 
and the Partisan guards, and destroyed the car. . . . On 
the same day the Chetniks of Drazha Mihailovich 
dis2Ttned the Partisan guard at Kosycrats, arrested the 
whole Partisan staff, tortured the leaders, and finally 
killed nine persons, among them a Slovenian deported 
by the occupationists from Slovenia. ... On the night 
of Novcmb« 8, ’41, the Chetniks prepared for an attack 
on Uzhitsc, Ivanyitsa, and certain other places which 
had been freed and were under the command of the 
Partisans. For this purpose they assembled all of the 
Chetnik units in that territory including those working 
with the Partisans against the Germans near Kralycvo 
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and Valycvo. With these forces they opened an assault 
upon us. The Chetniks of Drazha Mihailovich, as they 
call themselves, and whom the Yugoslav government in 
London calls the regular array of the Kingdom of 
Yugoslavia, thus began open fratricidal warfare. And 
thus they enabled the occupationists to stage an 
offensive against us, 

“4. The above was clearly an act of treason. The 
Partisans treated it as such. Although not prepared 
for so sudden an onslaught, our units in the course of 
two days smashed the bands of Drazha Mihailovich 
and captured sevccal hundred Chetniks. The majority 
of these prisoners were misled peasants. They sur- 
rendered, and we let them go home. . . . Thus we 
began to clear the territory. , . . But the Germans 
promptly made use of the Mihailovich treachery and 
initiated a five-pronged offensive against the liberated 
territory. Nevertheless, the Partisan uruts smashed all 
five German blows. . , . The liberated territory to-day 
is almost completely cleared of Chetnlk bands. . . . 

“5. During the Chettuk attacks against the Partisans 
our staff addressed several appeals to Drazha Mihailo- 
vich begging him to cease fratricidal operations which 
only assist the occupationists. Our appeals were rejected 
of left unanswered. . , . Now it is clear as day why 
Mihailovich attacked us and refused our appeals. 
When the Partisans occupied the staff headquarters of 
Drazha Mihailovich documents wrie seized showing 
that Mihailovich ... is connected with Ncdich and the 


Germans, and that he has received sums of^ 


Belgrade radio. 

" 6 . Oar stsS in next /<r«’ c 
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fresh attempt to come to an agreement wth Mihailo- 
vich. The Supreme CJommand of the Partisan and 
Volunteer Army wants to do this not because of Drazha 
Afihailovicfa personally but for the sake of the Serbian 
people .... The outlook for success, however, is very 
bad. Mihailovich is demanding nothing less than the 
dissolution of the Partisan army as a separate com- 
mand, and that all Partisan units submit themselves to 
his staff. It is clear that our Supreme Command cannot, 
will not and must not accept any such agreement. 

‘Wc are informing you of these developments in 
Serbia, which are the work of reactionary pan-Serbian 
elements. We urge you to devote all your strength to 
enhancing the unity of the liberation struggle in 
Slovenia, and thus to preclude all possibility of similar 
events there. 

‘*We want to add finally that all of Serbia west e£ 
Kralycvo, Krushevats and Kraguycvais in the direc- 
tion of Bosnia has been freed. , . .” 

Tito then sent several warnings to Mihailovich stating 
that he was prepared not to interfere with MihaiJo- . 
vich’s activities but only on condition that MihailoWch 
did not interfere with the partisans. Mihailovich refused 
the bargain and his attitude of hostile obstinacy gradu- 
ally gave w’ay to a policy of open warfare against Tito’s 
forces. Hiis provided him with opportunities of 
collaboration with the enemy too tempting to be 
ignored- And finally in 15^2 his “deals” with the 
Italian forces of ooupation, as well as with vsrioas 
groups of home-grown quislings, were no longer denied 
even by his supporters. 

The Italian General, Roatta, who, as governor of 
Western Yugoslavia, won for himself a reputation of 
barbaric cructly and who later joined Badoglio, told 
Reuter’s special correspondent. Cedi Sprigg, on 
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Kovember Ttb, 1943: “I personally distributed anns 
to 30,000 Chetniks to enable them to take up the fight 
against their persecutors. . . ; ” 

Why did Mihailovich’s Chetniks join hands with the 
Italian Fascists? 

'They were linked together by a {wwerful bond — 
their fear of the people of Yugoslavia. The Fascist 
authorities feared the people as Ae most dangerous of 
the enemies with which they had to contend. They 
feared and dreaded Tito because they recognised in 
him the people’s chosen leader. Mihailovich feared the 
people for the same reasons and he hated Tito because 
Tito was everything that he himself was not — a popular 
l«der who had captured the imagination and earned 
the loyalty of the entire nation. And so it was in the 
interests of both Mihailovich and the Fascists that 
Tito's movement should be weakened. In the interests 
of Mihailovich because the triumph of Tito’s ideas 
could only mean the shipwreck of • Mihailovich’s 
ambitions. In the interests of the Fascists because each 
victory won by the partisans constituted a direct threat 
to Fascis authority. It was inevitable, therefore, that 
Mihailovich and 'the Fascists should collaborate; only 
thus could they hope to avert or to postpone their mutual 
doom, already foreshadowed by Tito’s successes. 

• • • • • 

Now that Mihailovich’s policy of "making accom- 
modation” with the enemy, to quote Mr. Churchill, 
has at last become clear to all, many people ask what 
is to become of Mihailovich and his supporters after 
the war. 

I don’t think that Mihailovich will present any 
serious problem after the war. Once the Yugoslav 
peoples are given the freedom to choose their own 
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government Mihailovich automatically will fall into 
oblivion. For the one thing that is absolutely certain 
about the situation in Yugoslavia is the overwhelming 
popular support for the policy of Tito’s National 
Movement of Liberadon, which stands in direct 
opposition to all that Mihailovich represents. ’ 



XI 

MACEDONIAN DYNAMITE 

PzRO was in the middle o£ his story when a sharp 
explosion outside shook the walls of the cottage. It was 
only several seconds later that the door was flung open 
and two men entered, holding revolvers. 

"What on earth is the matter?” 

"'You’d better go and sec for yourselves. I should say 
it was somewhere near the bridge. Be careful, though." 

The two men vanished as suddenly as they had 
appeared and Pero added: 

"From what I know of explosions that was dynamite.” 
“Sabotage?” I asked: 

"I shouldn’t think so. Who’s going to fool around 
with dynamite in broad daylight? It’s probably the 
ammunition dump.” 

He had barely finished his sentence when another 
explosion, louder even than the first—or so it seemed to 
me — shattered the windows. 

"Another accident?” I queried. 

‘Well, perhaps not, but our boys work at night, 
damn it.” 

Puffing at his pipe, he continued: 

“Mussolini sent envoys to meet me. They had plenty 
of money and arms too— arms that made our mouths 
water. Lovely bombs and sub-machine-guns. Just 
what we needed. And that is why 1 said 1 was prepared 
to negotiate.” 

“Shame!” snapped Sava. 

“You keep out of this! All I said was that I was 
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government AlihaUovich automatically will fall into 
oblivion. For the one thing that is absolutely certain 
about the situation in Yugoslavia is the overwhcli^g 
popular support for the policy of Tito’s National 
Movement of Liberation, which stands in direct 
opposition to all that Mihailonch represents, - 
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*Tou be quiet, I’m telling this story. I only brought 
you along so that you’d help me if ever I wasn’t able 
to express myself like an educated man.” 

Sava did not ans^vcr but contented himself with a 
cymeal smile. Pero was rather patlw:tic, I had arranged 
to meet him so that he should tell me something 
about the work of the Macedonian guerillas. I had 
never before seen him and he had been told that 
I was an “educated man”, one of those men who 
“write for the papers”. This impressed him since he 
himself could neither read nor write. But I am maligning 
him for there were six words that he did know how to 
write, six very important words, so that he wrote three 
on one line and three on the other. “Svoboda ili smart” 
(Liberty or death, the slogan of the guerillas) on one 
line and “Voivoda Pero Balkanski” (Guerilla leader, 
Pero Balkanski) on th other. All the same he had been 
afraid that the task of conversing with an “educated 
man” might prove too mudi for him and that was why 
he had brought Sava with him. 

Sava Daskala— Sava the Teacher — was a learned 
man indeed. Not only was he able to read at first sight 
any book you eared to confront him with, but he 
actually wrote verses. Real vcncs that rhymed and 
were put to music and sung as songs. He had never, in 
faa, been a teacher, but his immense wisdom had 
earned him the honorary title of “Daskala”. He was in 
his late fifties, a tall, lean man with long grey hair: all 
wise men in Macedonia wear their hair long so as to 
make it quite clear that they arc intellectuals. Pcio, 
who was much the same age as Sava, looked at least 
ten years younger. He was robust and well built and 
in his fiercely sunburnt face his narrow eyes seemed 
very blue. They sparkled with friendliness and he had 
a diarming smile. Here, I thought as I listened to his 
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prepared to negotiate. ITiat doesn’t mean I did 
negotiate, docs it?” 

“Of course not,” I said rather doubtfully. “What 
happened then?” 

“Musso’s chaps wanted me to go to Albania to start 
the negotiations. They wanted me to meet them in 
‘Tirana. I refused, of course.” 

‘my?” 

“I wasn’t born yesterday.” Pero smiled grimly. “You 
don’t suppose Musso really wanted to negotiate with 
us, do you? All they wanted was to get their dirty 
hands on us. The offer of arms was just a bait. They 
knew how’ badly we needed them and that’s why they 
showed us those wonderful machine-guns and bombs- 
And they certainly were svondcrful. I’ve never seen such 
splcnthd tools in all my life.” 

‘Tools?” I queried. 

‘That’s slang,” Sava explained. “It dates back to 
Turkish times. Anything that kills people is tools, see?” 

I replied that I did and Pero continued: 

“I told them that if they wanted to negotiate they 
must send a delegation to the Albanian mountains and 
I would wait for them "there with my people. I said 
they were to bring wifli them at least half of the anns 
that they were prepared to supply us with. I’d made 
up my tmnd to agree to whatever they suggested so 
long as I could get hold of the arms, and then cross the 
frontier into Yugoslavia. And once in Yugoslavia I’d 
soon have forgotten any promises I might have made!” 

A sly grin spread over Pero’s blunt fcatiucs. “One has 
to have one’s wits about one in deals like those.” 

“And did you gee your . tools?" 

“Of course not,” Sava intcmipted. “The others had 
their wits about them too!” 

Pero frowned at him. 
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“And where will you be without them?" Sava 
enquired. 

Pero merely laughed and turned to me.' 

“It’s quite true what he says, gospodin. I’d be lost 
without his filthy brains.” 

“Let’s get on with the story,” I suggested, “and you’d 
better stop calling me ‘gospodin*. What happened to 
Musso’s friends after that.^” 

But before he had time to tell me the door was flung 
open once more. The same two men were there again, 
but without their revolvers this time. 

“It was the statues,” one of them said. “The statues 
on the bridge.” 

Pero’s face shone with pleasure. But Sava had the 
last word. 

“I knew they were going to blow them up,” he said. 
“A Bulgarian officer told me yesterday.” 

“And why the hell didn’t you tell me?” Pero wanted 
to know, but Sava would not answer him. Then, 
realising that I had no idea what they were talking 
about, Pero turned tome. 

“It’s the statues of King Alc.xandcr and King Peter; 
the big ones on that bridge, the bridge over the 
Vardar; the Bulgarians have just blown them up.” 

“The only thing they’ve done so far that we approve 
of,” Sava remarked, and Pero went on with his story. 

• • • • • 

I left Pero’s house after dark. He sent one of his men 
with me to show me the way to the house where I was 
staying. The curfew was at six but Pero’s friend led 
me through the “Comshulutsi” — ^narrow paths winding 
their way between the houses ajid gardens and known, 
only to the local inhabitants. Thus there was no danger 
of German and Bulgarian soldiers seeing us. 

There were three of us staying -at my friend’s house, 
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Story, was another “tool” which he must often have 
used, like his explosive sand bombs. Perhaps he used it 
when these were lacking. 

As a guerilla leader he had, in the course of his career, 
fought against Turkish, ScAian and Bulgarian troops. 
Under his right eye a bomb-splinter had carved a 
jagged scar. His left arm had been mutilated, some 
years before, by an infernal machine concealed in a 
Christmas cake which his enemies had sent him once 
when he was in Sofia. It had killed his wife and his two 
daughters. He still had several bullets in his body — he 
was rather vague as to their exact number but two 
hailed back to what he called the "good old Turkish 
days”, when fighting was fighting and a guerilla was a 
guerilla. And five— or it may even have been six— he 
owed to Serbian police troops. During bis lifetime he 
had been the citizen of four states— the old Turkish 
Empire, Serbia, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia. In all four 
he had been senteuced to death, in Bulgaria four times. 
There was hardly a prison in the Balkans that he had 
not visited— Salonica, Skopie, Belgrade, Sofia, Istanbul. 

. . . He had blown up many a bridge and aimed many 
a grenade at his enemies. He handled dynamite as 
easily and as casually as he handled the foul-smelling 
tobacco with which he stufied his pipe. He had spent 
most of his life in the mountains and indeed it was to 
them he owed his surname — ^“Balkanski" means “of 
the mountains”. He usually slept in the open, summer 
and winter. He was a real Macedonian guerilla leader. 

Pero was eyeing Sava whose smile had given way to 
a deep chuckle. Suddenly he burst out; 

“If you don’t stop^laughing, you dirty dog, I shall 
smash your head in, and then your filthy brains which 
you’re so proud of will splash on to the floor like raw 
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Hungarians; Dalmatia and Montenegro went to Italy; 
while out of Croatia, Bosnia and Herzegovina a separate 
slate was formed, and Macedonia was given to Bul- 
garia. 

This “liberation" of Macedonia was proclaimed 
with much pomp by the Sofia government. Many toasts 
were drunk to the health of the Fuehrer who had so 
kindly “liberated" suffering Macedonia and had,- in 
his great mercy, restored it to die “Mother Country”. 
Ail the Axis newspapers vied with each other in their 
efforts to prove that the Macedonians were in fact 
Bulgarians and that Hitler’s New Order had brought 
them liberation. Scores of pictures were published 
showing muldtudes of enthusiastic Macedonians ao- 
claiming their German oppressors, and later the Bul- 
garian occupation authorities. 

During these days of public jubilation over Mace- 
donia, George Valkov and 1 were behind Nazi barbed 
wiic—in the first Gcrman-controned concentration 
camp in Bulgaria, situated in the Rodope Mountains 
and later transplanted to Northern Greece, In the same 
camp were several leaders of the Macedonian Federalist 
movement who subsequently joined up with Tito’s 
liberation army. It was curious sharmg this prison life 
with Macedonian leaders while Hitler and his Sofia 
agents harped on the “liberation" of Macedonia. 
During the many long hours of boredom which we 
spent together these Macedonian leaders, most of 
whom had been guerilla fighters for years, explained 
to me, in simple language, tmassisted by statistics or 
diplomatic formulae, the ^legedly ji.soluble problem of 
‘Macedonia. They convinced me that this problem, far 
from being insoluble, would in fact be an easy one to 
solve, provided one approached it from the right angle 
— the Macedonian angle, as distinct from the Belgrade, 
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Ika Kraich, a Belgrade doctor, George Valkov, the 
Sofia journalist, and myself. George and I had just 
arrived m Skopfc, disguised as members of an ambu- 
lance unit. Ika, who was bom in Skopie, had claimed 
Bulgarian nationality after- the collapse of Yugoslavia 
in order to escape being imprisoned by the Germans in 
Belgrade. The Germans duly dispatched him to Skopie. 
He could not stay there long for he was too well known 
a Communist. And so he had gone “underground”. He 
was hiding in my friend’s house imtil he had an oppor- 
timity of making his way westwards to Bosnia where 
he knew that Tito was just assembling his forces— this 
was in the autumn of 1941. George and I were trying 
to smuggle ourselves into Greece whence we were- 
plaiining to escape to Turkey. Months later I succeeded. 
Soon after that George was hanged in the Sofia central 
prison. 

Skopie, die capital of Yugoslav Macedonia, was at 
that time in a state of chaos. The Germans had cap- 
tured it on the second day of Hitler’s Balkan blitz, 
cutting off the Vardar valley road which leads from 
Serbia, through Skopie, towards Salonica and Greece. 
Thus the Nazi panzers barred the only road of retreat 
along which the Yugoslav armies might have escaped. . 

After the conquest of Yugoslavia and Greece in April 
1941 Hitler needed to prepare his troops for the attack 
on Russia which was to follow in June, and he withdrew 
most of them from the Balkans, leaving only a certain 
number of specially selected regiments at strategic 
points, to maintain order and to discourage any attempts 
at resistance. Greece was handed over to the Italians 
with the exception of the Northern Aegean provinces • 
which were occupied by Bulgaria; Yugoslavia was 
divided into several parts; Slovenia was shared by 
Germany and Italy; Vdivodina was grabbed by the 
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1 am not going to adduce any historical reference in 
support of my statement, but only— and I shall try to 
reproduce them to the best of my ability — the simple 
words of tlic Macedonians themselves: 

“No, we certainly weren't satisfied with our lot under 
Serbian rule,” Pero said. “Hie Serbs proclaimed us 
‘South Serbs’. They forbade us even to mention the 
word Macedonia, forbade us to speak our own Mace- 
donian language. And now the same thing is happening 
all over again with the Bulgarians who have come, as 
they say, to ‘liberate* us.” 

“Are they as bad?” I asked. 

“Every bit as bad. The only dificrcnce is that instead 
of calling us ‘South Serbs’ they call us ‘Maccdono' 
Bulgarians’— whatever that may meant I’m damned if 
I 'know I And now, of course, only Bulgarian may be 
spoken. Our children at 5chcK>l are taught Bulgarian 
and are ordered to forget the language they speak at 
home. That, they are told, is a Serbian dialect. Damn 
them both, Bulgarians and Serbs. There is nothing to 
choose between them. The only people who let us speak 
whatever language we liked were the Turks. It would 
have been better, much better, if we had never been 
freed from Turkish rule. . . 

It is difficult for any citizen of these islands where 
freedom is taken for granted to undersand Pero’s words 
or to fathom his bitterness. But 1 will try to illustrate 
hb meaning with a fantastic hypothesb. Imagine, if 
you can, that the English suddenly decide to proclaim 
Scotland “Northern England’’. Imagine that a huge 
English police force is sent to Scotland with orders to 
arrest and to imprison any person daring to call 
himself or herself a Scot. Imagine that the use of Gaelic is 
made a punishable offence. Imagine that no school in 
Scotland b allowed to have a Scottish teacher. Imagine 
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Sofia or Athens angle, and with the right point of 
view — ilic Macedonian point of s-iew, as distinct from 
the Serbian, Bulgarian or Gfttk point of view. 

Scs’cral months later, w'hcn we were cndcas'ouring 
to find a wajr of escape to the south, George and i 
spent some weeks in hfaccdonta. We were sheltered and 
lifricndcd by Macedonians and it was there that sve 
met Pero Balkanski and hts friend, Sava Daskala, in 
their Skopic hideout. For, of course, the)* were being 
hunter! high and losv by the German and Bulgarian 
police and so they were living "illegally"— a term which 
applies to tlie way of life of most progrcssis'c politiaans 
in the Balkans during the past nventy years. 

I have already said that the Mac^onians in our 
camp later joined Tito’s forces. (The camp was attacked 
by Bulgarian guerillas in August i^i and together with 
a group of other prisoners the ^^3cedonian$ were 
free.) The Macedonians whom I saw in Macedonian in 
the autumn of were joining *nto too. They had 
just begun to form ihdr own guerilla units. Two years 
later ilicsc small unit% destined for only small-scale 
raids on Axis objectives, had expanded into two brigades 
and to-day thc)* axe fighting under Tito’s command as 
regular units forming part of thc Yugoslav Liberation 
army. I do not doubt that the)- arc among Tito’s best 
troops: thc Macedonians are thc best shots in thc 
Balkans and that is saying something, for in recent 
years the Balkan soldiers ha%‘c always given a good 
account of themscls'cs — too good sometimes. Nor do 
I doubt that Tito has thc ovenvhelming support of the 
Macedonian population behind him. hfac^onia is, at 
heart, Tito’s Mact^onia. And if peace is ever to re^ 
supreme in this unha ppy land of bombs and explosives, 
Macedonia to-morrow will have to be Tito’s hface- 
donia. * « • • • 
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whole. It was only later that Belgrade, Sofia and 
Athens decided to claim Macedonia for themselves, and^ 
it was at their* instigation that pro-Serbian, pro- 
Bulgarian and pro-Greek’ groups in Macedonia started 
fighting each other. These groups had nothing to do 
with the fight for Macedonia’s freedom. Instead they 
fought on the side of our oppressors, our new oppressors, 
who were and arc, in many ways, very much worse 
than the Turks.” 

• • • • • 

That, in brief, is the unfortunate history of Mace- 
donia. It is because all these Balkan nationalists have 
di^lt with tire Macedonian problem artificially, by 
imposing their own will on the Macedonians, that 
their policy has always failed and the Macedonian 
problem remained “insoluble”. It was inevitable that 
it should. 

But now at last, although Macedonia groans under 
the Nazi yoke and Homes rise from her tortured 
villages, the Macedonian problem is about to be solved. 
Solved by Tito. Tito, alone among Balkan politicians, 
has had wisdom and courage enough to state the truth 
— that the Macedonians arc Macedonians and that 
they belong to themselves and to no one else. Tito has 
given complete freedom to a Macedonia limited by her 
geographical frontiers within a reborn Yugoslavia, 
and he has appointed several of the most respected and 
popular Macedonian leaders as his assistants in the 
administration of the new federal and democratic 
Yugoslavia. 

And what is the result? 

Tito is sweeping Macedonia. I am sure that he has 
obtained a greater degree of popular support in Mace- 
donia than in any other region of Yugoslavia. As Sava 
Daskala put in 
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that no Scottish politician is aliowcd as candidate in 
any Scottish constituency. Imagine that it has become 
“illegal” for the Scots to call theiusclvcs Scots, and 
that, instead, they are obliged to refer to themselves as 
“Nortlicrn English”. 

Of course it sounds fantastic. Yet that is e.tactly the 
treatment that has been meted out in the last thirty 
years to the Macedonians by Serbian, Greek and 
Bulgarian nationalists, “South Serbs” according to 
Belgrade, “Slavoplioncs” (Sbv-speaking Greeks) ac- 
cording to Athens, and in Sofia’s eyes pure Bulgarians 
—thus were the Macedonians considered by the ^bian, 
Greek and Bulgarian nationalists respectively. The 
only people whom no one cs'cr deigned to consult were 
the Macedonians themselves. 

Macedonia is situated in the heart of the Balkans. It 
is a country without definite frontiers, but it includes, 
roughly speaking, the tciritory west of the Mesta river, 
nor^ of the Salonika district, east of the Albanian 
mountains and south of the Sfcopic region. The majority 
of its population is of Slav stock and speaks hlacc- 
donian which, although akin to both Serbian and 
Bulgarian, is identical with neither. In addition to the 
Slavs, Macedonia is inhabited by a number of Greeks, 
Turks, Kumanians and Jews as w'cll. In the Macedonia 
which remained part of Greece after the last war the 
Slav clement has actually greatly decreased; the slavs 
cither emigrated to Yugoslavia and Bulgaria or were 
absorbed by the Greeks. So that now the Macedonian 
Slavs live almost entirely in Yugoslavia and Bulgaria- 
“When \vc were seeking to liberate ourselves from 
Turkish domination," Sava continued, “wc received 
help and support from the other Balkan nations. Serbs, 
Bulgarians and Greeks worked together with us with 
itf af strsbiisg' thf freedem of Maetdonia as a 
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“You’re talking sense for once. When we have our 
freedom we shan’t need any miliciry governors.” 

« « * • • 

The more I think about die Macedonian problem 
the more convinced 1 am that Pvro’s words provide 
the clue to its solution. Once the Macedonians have 
their freedom, there will be no need of any military 
governor, whether appointed by Sofia or Belgrade. 
Pero’s words show up 'Hto’s insight in placing Mace- 
donia's future in the hands of the Macedonians them- 
selves. With a' single gesture he has won their hearts 
and their loyalty. When, towards the end of 1943 , the 
official communiques of the Yugoslav army of libera- 
tion began to mention the Macedonian brigades and 
their exploits, I was one of the few people outside 
Yugoslavia who felt no surprise. As I read the com- 
muniques 1 remembered Sava’s words and Pero’s 
enthusiasm. Macedonia has chosen her road, the road 
to liberation towards which she has always striven. The 
man who is leading her along that road will go down 
in the history of Macedonia as one of her greatest 
statesmen. ’ITiat man is Tito. 

Yet Tito is not a Macedonian. But, like all Mace- 
donians, he is a South Slav. He is above all the leader 
of the common people, Yugoslav workers and peasants, 
Macedonian workers and peasants. He has liberated 
Macedonia and the fact that be is not himself a Mace- 
donian will only make him appear greater in Mace- 
donian eyes. From now on there is no Macedonian who 
will not revere him for the rest of his life. And future 
generations of Macedonians will know that the hour of 
their country’s freedom struck when Tito organised his 
Yugoslav Liberation Front. 

For the Balkans too, and for the rest of Europe, Tito’s 
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“How would it be possible for us Macedonians not 
to join the Partisans? They have appealed to us to light 
. — to fight the Germans and the Bulgarian occupation 
authorities. And we will do it. Because they are asking 
of us something that no one has ever asked of us before . 
— they are asking us to fight for our own freedom. They 
— imlike any of the others— look on us as human beings. 
They have promised us freedom, freedom for Mace- 
donia, and we shall fight with them, because, in fighting 
for and with them, we shall be fighting for our- 
selves.” 

I saw tlirough the little window that dusk had given 
way to night, and Sava added: 

“I told you before what I thought of the Bulgarians 
blowing up the statues of the Serb kings on the bridge. 
It’s the only good thing they’ve done or are ever likely 
to do. But to-morrow diey will replace them with other 
statues — Bulgarian kings ^is time. They have named 
their most beautiful streets after them. ^ what differ- 
ence is there?” 

I suggested that the only difference lay in the names 
of the l^gs, but Sava did not condescend to laugh. 

‘Tut it this way,” he said. “Before the war the 
military governor of our city was called Savich. He 
was a swine. He arrested anyone who was suspected of 
not being sufficiently pro-Serb. He’s gone now and 
wc have a Bulgarian military governor in' his place. 
For all I know he may be calM Savov. He, in his turn, 
arrests everyone who is suspected of not being 
sufficiently pro-Bulgarian.” 

“That’s not the point,” Pero interrupted. “The 
point is that wc don’t want to have a military governor 
at all. It doesn’t make any difference whether his name 
ends in ‘ich’ or in ‘ov’.' They’re all the same anyway.” 

Sava nodded. 
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"You’re talking sense for once. When we have our 
freedom we shan’t need any military governors.” 

« « « « • 

The more I think about ihc Macedonian problem 
the more convinced I am that Poro’s words provide 
the clue to its solution. Once the Macedonians have 
their freedom, there will be no need of any military 
governor, whether appointed by Sofia or Belgrade. 
Pero’s words shosv up Tito*s insight in placing hface- 
donia’s future in the hands of the Macedonians them- 
selves. With a’ single gesture he has won their hearts 
and tlieir loyalty. When, towards the end of 1943, the 
official communiques of the Yugoslav army of libera- 
tion began to mention the Macedonian brigades and 
their exploits, I was one of the few people outside 
Yugoslavia who felt no surprise. As I read the com- 
mtmiques I remembered Sava’s words and Pero’s 
enthusiasm. Macedonia has chosen her road, the road 
to liberation towards which she has always striven. The 
man who is leading her along that road will go down 
in the history of Macedonia as one of her greatest 
statesmen. That man is Tito. 

Yet Tito is not a Macedonian. But, like ail Mace- 
donians, he is a South Slav. He is above all the leader 
of the common people, Yugoslav workers and peasants, 
Macedonian workers and peasants. He has liberated 
Macedonia and the fact that he is not himself a Mace- 
donian will only make him appear greater in Mace- 
donian eyes. From now on there is no Macedonian who 
will not revere him for the rest of his life. And future 
generations of Macedonians will know that the hour of 
their country’s freedom struck when Tito organised his 
Yugoslav Liberation Front. 

For the Balkans too, aitd for the rest of Europe, Tito’s 
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decision brings the relief of waking from a nightmare. 
The difficulties which skilful and experienced diplomats 
from every chancellery, in Europe could not solve have 
been solved by a man who had neither the time nor 
the money to go to school. The plague spot of South- 
Eastern Europe is neutralised at last 
If Tito had solved no other problem but this, Europe 
would sdll have good reason to be grateful to him. 
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The military exploits of Titos liberation movement 
have won the admiration of the whole world, yet Tito’s 
achievements on the political front are, if less spectacu- 
lar, no Ifess important. More so in a way, for if Tito had 
not succeeded in moulding his movement into the 
political shape which it now has he would never have 
been able to make of his liberation armies a powerful 
and united force. And after the war it will be the 
political aspects of the Yugoslav liScration movement 
that will have lasting significance not only for the 
internal life of Yugoslavia but for the whole ''political 
structure of the Balkan peninsula. 

When Tito began to work for tltc unification of all 
Yugoslavia’s democratic forces he stressed the necessity 
of complete racial equality. This was indeed a doctrine 
that he had long preached. In an article published in 
1938 he wrote: “The political power of the Yugoslav 
state now rests with a group of Pan-Scibs who employ 
semi-colonial means to suppress the other nationalities 
of Yugoslavia. So long as this racial persecution exists 
Yugoslavia can never be a stable and well-run state. 
She will disintegrate when the first blows come from 
outside.” 

These words proved sadly prophetic. The collapse of 
Yugoslavia in 1941 was not due only to tlie over- 
whclmmg superiority of the enemy in numbers and in 
material, or to the lack of leadership in the Yugoslav 
army itself. There existed no spirit of national unity 
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in the ranks of those who had been mobilised. Over 
96 per cent of the officers in the army were Serbs — the 
government’s pan-Serb policy would not have tolerated 
any more equitable proportion — whereas the majority 
of the rank and file was composed of non-Serbs. It is 
true that the Croats and the J^cedonians, for example, 
did not fight with the same dogged courage as the 
Serbs. This was not because they were less good 
soldiers, but because they felt that this war was not 
their war. When after the collapse Tito organised his 
liberation movement and succeeded in convincing 
every Yugoslav — whether Serb, Croat, Montenegrin, 
Slovene or Macedonian — that the fight against the 
Germans and their agents was his fight—thc peoples 
fight for liberation— each one of them fought with the 
same vigour and the same bravery, irrespective of 
nationality. 

In organising the liberation movement Tito insisted, 
with panicular emphasis, on the principle of the 
complete national equality of all Yugoslav peoples and 
the abolition of all extreme nationalism, whether of 
the Serbian, Croatian or Macedonian brand. TTiis was 
not easy to achieve. The Germans, faithful to the 
gospel according to Mein Kampf, which openly preaches 
the extermination oF ail SlavsT^ad combined this aim 
with that of whipping up distrust and hatred among 
the different peoples of Y ugoslavia. They staged a cold- 
blooded campaign of massaerF against the Serbs in 
Croatia and the Croats in Serbia. Hitler placed one of 
Europe’s most notorious assassins, Ante Pavclitch, at 
the head of the new Croatian state. With the assistance 
of his henchmen the Nazb carried out mass executions 
of all and any Serbs that were to be found on Croatian 
territory. The Germans installed an ultra-nationalist 
Serb, General Neditcb, in Belgrade, and he, likewise. 
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was encouraged to exterminate all the non-Serb 
elements in Serbian territory. • 

Incidentally, his same* technique was employed by 
the Nazis throughout the Balkans. They handed half 
of Rumanian Transylvania to Hungary in order to 
make any kind of understanding between Rumania and 
Himgory, both of whom were Germany’s allies, abso 
Imcly impossible. Thus they were able to play off the 
one against the other. They gave the Northern Aegean 
provinces of Greece to Bulgaria, at the same lime 
fomenting anti-Greek feeling in Bulgaria, and instalfed 
a quisling regime in Athens with orders to circulate 
anti-Bulgarian propaganda in Greece. The same' 
.methods were applied with regard to the Albanians 
and the Greeks. 

Therefore Tito’s determination to wipe out national- 
istic prejudices was not easy in practice. It was not 
easy for Serbs to collaborate with Croats after they had 
had it dinned into them by the Nazis and their agents 
that the Croats were responsible for the death of their 
fathers, mothers and children. To generalise is human, 
and because one has had a distressing experience at 
.the hands of a Croat, Serb, Bulgarian or Rumaiuan, as 
the ease may be, to hate all Croats, Serbs, Bulgarians or 
Rumanians for ever afterwards without pausing to 
discriminate is natural, though stupid. 

Yet Tito succeeded and it is indeed remarkable to 
sec that he has banished from his movement the 
insanity of excessive nationalism which, before the 
war, had infected Yugoslavia and the other Balkan 
countries. A Croat , himself, he formed a provisional 
government in which the Serbs were more numerous 
than the Croats.' 

Nor will he tolerate religious prejudices. A Com- 
munist himself, he has appointed an orthodox priest 
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to administer the depanment of interna! a/Tairs— one 
of the most important. He has given the post of vice- 
president of tile Presidium of tlic Legislative Assembly 
to a Jew and has appointed a hfosicm as commissioner 
for communications. Every partisan unit has its chap- 
lain, an orthodox or a catholic priest according to the 
religion of the soldiers in the unit. The larger units, 
where tlicrc arc both orthodox and catholic soldiers, 
have chaplains of both faiths attached to them. 

The most important decisions for the liberation and 
imification of Yugoslavia were taken during the second 
meeting of the Veche (the partisan parliament) in 
liberated territory, atjiyce,.in November 1^3. It was _ 
on this occasion that Tjto^delb-cred Im first big polid®^ 
spewh — a speech w hich the historians of the fature ^ 1 
doubUcss 'regard'ju one of the most significant. pc> 
rrminccmcnts on the Balkans in their recent^tragic 
HiitSry.” The Veche established the foundations of a 
new Yugoslav constitution based on the "national 
brotherhood and equality of rights of all peoples Jiving 
in Yugoslavia”. The historic provinces of Yugwiavia — 
Serbia, Croatia, Slovenia, Montenegro, Bosnia, Vqiyo- 
dina and Macedonia — were granted complete ^jelh 
government within the framework of a federal -and 
democratic Yugoslav state. 

In settling the actual frontiers of these provinces Uto 
and his assistants obeyed the rules of national self- 
determination which they had laid down, and refused 
to be influenced by national prejudices. To take but 
one example — ^Bosnia. Bosnia is inhabited by both 
Croats and Serbs as well as by Moslems. Croat national- 
ists claim that for “histori^ and economic reasons” 
Bosnia should belong to Croatia. With the same argu- 
ments at their disposal the Serbian nationalists claim 
Bosnia for Serbia. Tito decreed that should 
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belong to the Bosnians, with the result that the Bosnians, 
whether Moslems, Serbs or Groats, feel prlHc in their 
newly won freedom and eagerness to defend their 
rights. And in Bosnia the partisan movement has gained 
added strength. 

It is interesting to notc^that this political act which 
cannot fail to be of the greatest importance not only 
for Yugoslavia but for the Balkans as a whole, and 
consequently for Europe, was severely attacked from 
all sides by nationalists. Serbian nationalists accused 
Tito of “dismembering Serbia”, while Croat nationalists 
complained that he had cut Croatia to pieces. These 
voices were raised not only on German instigation 
inside cnemy-occupicd -Yugoslavia but in the British 
Press as well. Once again^ as they had so often in the 
past, the Balkan nationalists presented a united front, 
both those in enemy*cccupicd territory, content to be 
at the beck and call of German directives, and those 
who pose as “democratic” eiriles outside German 
Europe. 

I should like to point out here that in any case these 
allegedly insoluble problems of nationality in Yugo- 
slavia have been too much publicised in the Britisl^and 
the A merica n Press. This is again ihc responsibility of 
tH5c~samc nationalists whose purpose was to create the 
impression that Yugoslavia could only have a stable 
government if she had a “strong regime”, capable of 
subduing the various nationalities. Tito has proved that 
this was a fallacy by dcraonstraung that the freedom 
which a state gives to its citizens docs not weaken but 
on the contrary strengthens that stile. This is a lesson 
that cannot be learnt too often. Similarly, the subjected 
nationalities of Czarist Russia worked and fought 
against the rulers who oppressed them, whereas today 
there arc no more enthusiastic supporters of the Soviet 
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xcgime than the former **colonial” peopjes o f Ru ssia. 
Because, like Tito’s Yugoslavs, they have been granted 
freedom, equality and self government, and because, 
like them, they feel that the state in which they live is 
really their state and therefore a state for which it is 
worth while to fight and dlc- 
Pcople who have discussed this matter with Tito tell 
me that his ideas for future gqyernment_folIow the 
Russi an p attern. Yugoslavia_will have tw’o chamHcrs, 
^e first of which -ts^nTousc th^representatives'oTthe 
state el ected according to the density of the populadon 
— one representative for every ^^odo" or 50,060 inhabi- 
tants. T he s econd ^^ber will .bc.thcjChambcr of 
Nadonalides_in which there will be an equal number 
of representatives for each of the peoples of Yugoslavia. 
This means that although in the first chamber there 
will be a Serbian majority, the Serbs being the most 
numerous of the Yugoslav peoples, in the second 
chamber the Macedonians, for example, a group five 
rimes smaller in size than the Serbs, will have an equal 
number of representatives, (The American legislative 
system is very similar. Elections for the House of 
Representatives — Congress— arc held according to the 
density of the population. A large state may have five 
or ten rimes as many representatives as another smaller 
state. But in the S^ate each state is rcprescntwl by 
nvo senators, no matter what its size.) 

V * « « • • 

Tito’s second principle — democracy for the people — 
has beeii'appllcd with equal detennination. When the 
partisan army liberates a village its first task is not to 
appoint a military governor but to organise democratic 
elections. The partisan commander summons all the 
inhabitants into the village square and proposes to 
them that they should elect represenfaaVes who will 
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work in collaboration with the partisan army. In this . 
way Tito was able from the very beginning to forge a 
democratic link between his forc^ and the people, and 
this later proved invaluable. The supply problems of 
the army, for example, although under the supervision 
of partisan headquarters, arc left almost entirely in the 
hands of the local national committees. No requisition- 
ing is allowed and no compulsory measures have been 
introduced. (This is in direct opfxisition to the methods 
employed by the German, quisling and Mihailovich 
troops. The commander acquaints the committee with 
his needs and leaves it to do what it can to satisfy them. 
Freed from the threat of requisidoning and persecution, 
the peasants have done wonden. With no exception 
they have always voluntarily supplied more food to the 
partisan army than either dhc comniandcr or the com- 
mittee, in their most optimistic calculations, had dared 
expect. Tito’s system of “democracy for the people" has 
given back to the peasants the faith which ^ey had in 
themselves. To them the pardsans arc not an alien 
army which has come to rob and plunder them. The 
partisan army is their own array. 

T |to’s th ird. .principle— democracy m govOTunent — 
was responsible for the formadon ^ a parlSm^f in 
lajce after rcprcscntadvcs had been elected in the 
Unrated territories. (The territories sdll under the 
control of the enemy were represented in this parliament 
by temporary national committees composed of district 
democratic leaders.) This parliament, known as the 
Anti-Fascist Council of the Nadonal Liberation of 
Yugoslavia, elected a Presidium to which it delegated 
full powers to be operadve whenever the Council was 
not in session. The Presidium remains responsible to 
the CoundU Most of the members of the Coundl 
remrned to their work, mwy of them to occupied 
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tcrrito^, and until the Council meets again the 
Presidium t will exercise “all legislative and executive 
functions”. 

The Presidium, in its turn, appointed the National 
Conirmttee^(or Cabinet). This consists of one president, 
three vice-presidents and a number of commissioners 
(or ministers). The Council voted that' the Committee 
should have “all the characteristics of a national 
government” and proclaimed it the "executive organ 
of the Council”. Insofar as the constitutional ^oblems 
of Yugoslavia are concerned, the Council passed an 
historic resolution dcprivmg the emigre “Yugoslav” 
goverrunent of its rights and warning all Allied authori- 
ties that the affairs of Yugoslavia can only be decided 
in discussion and by agreement with the real repre- 
sentatives of the Yugoslav people. 

* • • • « 

But perhaps the greatest achievement of the partisan 
parliament is that it has cemented the unity of all the 
important Yugoslav political movements, from the 
Conununists to the Right Wing Conservatives. It is 
this aspect of Tito’s liberation movement that is under- 
stood least well in Britain, no doubt because most of the 
anti-Tito propaganda is based on the fact that he, Tito, 
is a Communist. 

Tito // a Communist. He is the leader of the Yugoslav 
Commimists. But the true meaning of Yugoslav “Com- 
munism” must be imdcrstood, and »o must its relation- 
ship to the other political movements in Yugoslavia, 
if one is to grasp the underlying principles of the 
national liberation movement. 

In his speech in the House of Commons onJFcbruary 
2nd, ipM, Mr, Winston Churchill defined in d masterly 
way the position of the Communist clement in the 
Yugoslav army of liberation. “The Communist element 
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has the honour of being the beginners, but as the move- 
ment increased in strength and numbers a modifying 
and unifying process has taken place, and national 
conceptions have supervened. In__Marshal~Tito the 
partisans have found an outstanding leader, glorious 
in the fight for freedom.” 

This should always be remembered: the Communists 
were the beginners. It was they who organised and 
built up the partisan movement in its earliest stages, 
it was they who provided its most energetic leaders, 
among them th e Comm andcr-m-Chicf, T ito. And then 
the others followed! All tHc^hational democratic groups 
which were not Communist nor yet '‘anti-Communlst”. 

I should perhaps explain here that the “anti- 
Communist” outlook which is prevalent in West ern 
even in__Left Wing political movements, does 
not. exis^ in the same rigid force, in the Balkans in 
general and in Yugoslavia in particular. And so in 
Yugoslavia it was as easy for Tito, th e Com munist, to 
-asmmcicadecship.of.the masses i)f .thcrpeqplc as it was, 
• for example, ,for_Winston. ChurchiD,. the Conservative, 
t o w in the su pport _of a. great number of people in 
Britain who arc not Conservatives. This docs not mean 
that Tito has ceased to be a Communist any more than 
— to extend my comparison a Ultlc furthcr-^hurchill 
has ceased to be a Conservative. Tito is still the leader 
of Yugoslavia’s Communists, just as Churchill is the 
Icadcr'of the Conservative party. That docs not prevent 
cither of them, in addition to leading his own political 
group, from enjoying the support of a wide coalition. 

The comparison may be inadequate, but I cannot 
resist using it again to illustrate an important point. 
Just as Britain in the last years has, been mainly con- 
servative — or at least this has been the trend of the 
elections — so Yugoslavia has been progressive or, if 
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you prefer it, revolutionary in spirit. Just as tradition* 
aiism and the continuity of the political system have 
been cherished as necessities by many politicians in 
this country, so t he s piii^ of revolt and. the desire.for 
radical ^changes have insphed most^ of the Yugoslav 
ppliticai_^ leaders ever since the foundations 'bfjthc 
Yugoslav stale twenty-five .years ago. Tito would never 
have had the overwhelming support of rhe Yugoslav 
peoples, even after his military triumphs, if the ideas 
he represents did not correspODd to the aspirations 
entertained by hundreds of thousands of Yugoslavs 
long before this war. The fact that Western Europe 
remained for so long in ignorance of the revolutionary 
character of Yugoslavia is due mainly to the fact that 
the governments of Yugoslavia between the tw'o wars 
were, with very few exceptions, dictatorial governments 
who made it their business to presuit a misleading 
facade to the outside world. Until th^war no one.in ; 
West ern. Europe , had even bearcTofiTho, .yer^or many ' 
ye^s he had been the leader of the Yugoslav working 
classes and of all their professional organisations ftficse 
were, of jeourse, suppressed by the government and 
cohs^ucntly “illegal”!). 

• * * • • 


I should be giving an incomplete and therefore mis- 
leading picture of Tito's movement if X did not mention 
Tito’s influence on fKc^alkans as a whole, which, in its 
turn, cannot fail to have repercussions on the rest of 
Europe. Revolutionary leaders of Tito’s calibre, 
although their destiny remains bound up with that of 
thdr cotintry, radiate a spirit that refuses to be confined 
behind as artificial a fence as that of state boundaries. 

I believe that not only the Yugoslav but all the 
E^Tlf an p wpler wiW one rfaf irvere_37m as she great 
rsS 
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iMn in whose achievements ^cir -spirations aho liad 
BeforT tlic ' war all the Balkan nations had 
oppressive and dictatorial governments Just as Yugo- 
slavia had. The difference was only one o£ degree, but 
0 equally true of Greece, Bulgaria, Albania and 
Rumania. Under these regimes the Balkan nations 
Wttc like a “sleeping giant”. 'German domination, by 
bnnging them up against oppression in a form more 
enidcly barbarous than any they had known before, 
awoke that sleeping giant — the desire for freedom. 
The sleeping giant awoke earlier in some Balkan 
nations than in others: they were in the first ranks of 
the fighters for freedom. Elsewhere the giant awoke 
wer and in some countries, perhaps, he has only just 
begun to stir. But the tendency is everywhere the -same 
and, though the process may be slow, it will continue 
to develop. 

It ts not a mere coincidence that Marshal Tito has 
become the centre of all popular resistance movements 
in the Balkans. Nor is it only the military achievements 
of his armies that have inspired partisans in Albania, 
Greece and Bulgaria to take up the cudgels for freedom. 
It is the political challenge of his leadership that has 
provoked response even outside the frontiers of Yugo- 
slavia. The “headline news” from the Balkans is that 
the Balkan resistance fronts in the different Balkan 
countries arc collaborating with each other despite 
the melancholy predictions of the Balkan experts who 
foresaw another era of internal Balkan strife due to 
“hereditary enmities” and "incompatible national 
interests.” 

Tito has proved that wherever the people have the 
determination to govern their country themselves 
there can be no salvation, not only for the Nazi 
aggressors and their attendant quislings, but ao salva- 
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cion, either, for the old ruling cliques that thrived in a 
self-made climate of oppression and persecution. 

The new Yugoslavia brings freedom, democracy and 
social justice not only to Yugoslavs. The turning-point 
in the history of the Balkans has been reached. Just as 
the new Yugoslavia can only be Tito’s Yugoslavia, so^ 
the new Balkans can only be Tito’s Balkans- For the 
» rest of Europe the fact is of the utmost significance. 

* • * « * 

I do not think there could be a more fitting Postscript 
to this book than this poem by Radovan Zechevich, ' 
the Montenegrin poet, now partisan leader -in Tito’s ; 
army: I 

IF/fO IS TITO? 

Goebb«ts asks: ''Who ts Ttto?" 

And ray gun answers: We are all Tito, 

And you've learnt the reply through our bullets. 

Tito is in us all and our strength is his strength. 

You ask what man and what woman gave him birth: 

He is bom ot an angry father and the people. 

Do not search for Icnowledge of him in the Gestapo tUes. 
listen to the green mountain: echo will threw you the thud 
of his horse's hooves. 

Bend over our clear brooks and flee from the image of Tito. 
And in our bayonets before you diS you'll meet his image 
And in our flags you wiU read his story. [again. 

You ask: “Who is Tito?” 

And ray gun answers: “Tito is Tito!” 

Tito is the earth, the army and the river. 

He is your terror and our victories over you. 

The chapters of his story are your first, second, third, fourth, 
fifth and sixth ofiensives- 

Unfold your bullet-riddled' standards and read in them bis 
story. 

Bead It in the lists of your dead and of our victories: 

Your dead are his biographers. 

You will read the next chapter to-morrow night. 

When the ray of our searchlight pierces your positions. 

And on your white faces spells out the name of TITO. 



